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GREATER YIELDS 
for 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 


and 
FARMERS 





NATIONAL PorasH supplies the 
fertilizer manufacturer with 
coarse and standard grade 
muriate of potash that is 
dust-free, free-flowing and 
of uniform K2O content. 


These qualities enable the 
manufacturer to offer a better 
product to the farmer 
for his plant food dollar. 
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Phosphate Salts? 


» Phosphate Fertilizers? 


Coking? 


. Roofing Granules? 








GENERAL CHEMICAL 
offers a superior quality of wet process 


PHOSPHORIC ACID, 65% 


Now, America’s foremost producer of 
mineral acids offers industry a supe- 
rior commercial grade of wet process 
Phosphoric Acid. 


Not a by-product! General Chemical 
Phosphoric Acid is made especially 
for such uses as the manufacture of 
phosphate salts, fertilizers (liquid, 
granulation, enrichment, etc.) and 
other applications. It is specially 


Commercial and Fertilizer 


(47% min. P20;) 


treated to remove the excessive 
amounts of sulfuric acid, fluorine and 
silicates found in ordinary fertilizer- 
grade phosphoric. 


It will pay you tosee General Chemical 
now for your requirements if you are 
using phosphoric acid or anticipate a 
future need. For samples, prices and 
other data, phone or write your nearest 
General Chemical sales office. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





Other “GC” Mineral 
Acids include 


Sulfuric Acid 

Mixed Acid 

Nitric Acid 

Hydrofluoric Acid 
aqueous and anhydrous 
Muriatic Acid 

Oleum 











Basic Chemicals 
for American Industry 


Offices. Albany * Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston * Bridgeport ° Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland (Miss.) * Cleveland (Ohio) * Denver 
Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo ¢ Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Minneapolis ¢ New York * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco 
Seattle « St. Louis * Yakima (Wash.) In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited © Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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The highlight in farm chemicals 
news this month is no doubt the 
announcement of the proposed ex- 
pansion program to be under- 
taken by the National Plant Food 
Institute. The expansion program 
as envisioned by the Institute’s 
Board of Directors will include 
vast expansion into the fields of 
research, farm demonstrations, 
education and promotion. 


A group of the potash producers 
who are members of the American 
Potash Institute voiced objection 
to the way the program would be 
financed. For full details on this 
and the NPFI annual meeting 
start reading on page 42. 


Just as important as putting on 
fertilizer is the way in which you 
put it on. This holds true not 
only for farmers, but for applica- 
tion along highways also. We 
have a photo review this month of 
some of the methods and machin- 
ery available for the roadside 
application of fertilizer. See page 
48. 


Each year about this time there 
comes a release from the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
which covers the fertilizer and 
plant food consumption picture 
for the previous year. It contains 
valuable information and as in the 
past FARM CHEMICALS is reprint- 
ing the entire release for your in- 
formation. It starts on page 50. 


Dr. R. H. Wellman, Manager 
of the Crag Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Department takes a penetrat- 
ing look at his sales staff and some 
of the principles which govern 
their activities. The article begins 
on page 40. 


Applying fertilizer along road- 
sides is important, but so is the 
way you apply it. This tractor- 
spreader can fertilize about five 
acres an hour and requires only 
one man to operate it. Two men 
make the job easier. Width of the 
swath is 8 to 12 feet. The equip- 
ment works well on flat areas, but 
cannot be operated on rough 
terrain. For more information 
on roadside fertilizer application 
methods see page 48. 
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Take a good look at your multiwall bag! 


IS 
© YOUR 
MULTIWAL 





\/~ 


KRAFT BAG. 
CORPORATION 





(0 We are interested in improving our bag. 


(J We are interested in your Kraftpacker. 
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There’s a good reason why... 
Last year’s customers 


As 








This 85,000-ton curing unit — as 
big as two full-sized football fields 
— is one example of the time and 
big capacity needed to produce na- 
tural-cured triple. 











Round-the-clock production takes the These ‘“doodads” and dials get results... 


push out of peak season demands. Mam- guard the uniformity and quality of every ib 
moth off-season storage capacity plus the batch of triple super from Bonnie .. . 

industry’s finest delivery schedules assure help assure you of top ammoniation re- 

you high-quality triple when you need it. sults every time. 
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are this year’s contracts 





They tried... 


were satisfied 
...and signed 

















In just one year, over 14, million tons of triple Reliability — one high-quality source. Quality — 
super sales have switched to Bonnie. That’s how we unbeatable control with product uniformity that 
know there’s a new sense of satisfaction among makes formulation easier. Fast service — 
triple super users this year. mammoth inventory at conveniently-located 
In typical cases, manufacturers ordered spot warehouses. Priced right — to help you meet 
shipments ... tried our triple...and were competition. Friendly cooperation — from 
satisfied. And before long, the word got around International’s transportation department. 
— “International’s new triple is really good.” In Technical assistance — that helps cut 
fact, even nitrogen producers began recommending formulation costs. 
our triple to their customers with ammoniation If you have not already signed, we invite 
problems. The reasons? you to consider International. 


SHERAC 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AED & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


& 
PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION .... GSS --+.+ 20 N. WACKER ORIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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CSMA RELEASES RESULTS 
OF INSECTICIDE SURVEY 


Nearly 17 million gallons of 
liquid and slightly more than 
seven million pounds of powder 
insecticides were sold in the 
United States last year to keep 
human beings and their animal 
charges ahead of the bugs, the 
Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers’ Association said recently. 
CSMA reported the results of its 
1956 Survey of Household and 
Industrial Insecticides on May 22 
at its annual meeting. 

Space sprays chalked up the 
biggest sales gain, accounting for 
4,188,304 gallons, as compared 
with 1,797,515 gallons in 1955. 

Total sales of liquid insecticides 
in 1956 amounted to 16,968,600 
gallons, up 60 per cent from the 
1955 total of 10,557,386 gallons. 
CSMA pointed out, however, that 
1956 figures included 2,366,533 
gallons of area fogging sprays, a 
category not reported in the asso- 
ciation’s four previous annual 
surveys. Discounting such sprays, 
the association reported that 
liquid insecticide sales in 1956 


still were 38 per cent higher than 
in 1955. 

Gains over 1955 also were regis- 
tered by DDT residual sprays, 
fabric pest sprays, emulsion con- 
centrates other than livestock in- 
secticides and vaporizer chemi- 
cals. Principal decreases were in 
packaged chlordane and dieldrin 
sprays, packaged oil base live- 
stock sprays, livestock emulsion 
concentrates, livestock wettable 
powders and cattle smears and 
other screw worm remedies. 

The survey results were based 
upon confidential reports of sales 
from 173 U. S. producers of 
insecticides. 


PRODUCTION BEGINS AT 
DuPONT PARZATE UNIT 


A new unit to manufacture 
Parzate liquid nabam fungicide 
has gone into production at 
Du Pont’s Grasselli, N. J., Works. 

Clark W. Davis, general man- 
ager of the Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., said that this, their second 
unit to produce Parzate, would 
double capacity for the chemical. 
The company’s other unit is 
located at Houston, Tex. 





FERTILIZER 
SPREADING 
BY GLF 


Trucks of Coop. GLF Exchange 
engaged in soil building services 
to member farmers in New York, 
New Jersey and northern Penn- 
sylvania spread more than 500,000 
tons of lime and fertilizer in 1956. 

Newest units of the 175-truck 
fleet GLF employs in this agricul- 
tural service are like that pictured 
above at Nichols, N. Y., Inter- 
national Harvester RF-192 tan- 
dem models. Spreading gear, 
fabricated in GLF shops at 
Ithaca, was designed by the co- 
operative’s Soil Building division. 
6 








CRAG MOVES SALES HQ. 


Crag Agricultural Chemicals 
has moved its sales headquarters 
from New York City to new sub- 
urban offices at 180 South Broad- 
way, White Plains, New York, 
according to an announcement by 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
Div. of Union Carbide Corp. 

The technical development 
group is included in the move. No 
other Union Carbide Chemicals 
offices are involved, the firm re- 
ported. 


SPENCER CHEM. OPERATES 
PILOT MIXING PLANT 


A pilot fertilizer mixing plant 
for research and demonstration 
was Officially dedicated May 15 
by Spencer Chemical Co. Lo- 
cated at Spencer’s Jayhawk 
Works near Pittsburg, Kans., it 
will be used to develop research 
work on mixed fertilizer process- 
ing and make information avail- 
able to all fertilizer manufac- 
turers through demonstration and 
reports. 

The pilot plant will be oper- 
ated by Spencer’s Research and 
Development group, and _infor- 
mation will be disseminated by 
the Agricultural Chemical Div.’s 
Technical Service Dept. 

Equipment in the plant in- 
cludes an ammoniator-granulator, 
dryer, cooler, screens, crushers, 
accurate metering devices and 
temperature recording equipment 
necessary to develop the most 
efficient process information. 
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PRODUCTION 
MODEL (15 IN. 
CHAMBER) 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


Flow diagram of Sturtevant designed micronizing sys- 
tem using compressed air. Steam also may be used. 


Particles Grind Each Other, Classifying 


eed '/2 to 44 Micron Particles? 


Sturtevant Micronizers* Reduce, 


+ 


FEED INJECTION AIR 


GRINDING 
ENERGY AIR 


AIR 
RECEIVER 
AFTER COOLER 


t 


STURTEVANT 
MICRONIZER 





y 


PRIMARY PRODUCT 
COLLECTOR 





is Simultaneous; No Attritional Heat 


One operation. Sturtevant Micronizers 
grind and classify in a single fluid-jet 
chamber — provide fines in range from 
1% \o 44 microns to meet today’s increased 
product fineness requirements. Because of 
impact action and cool atmosphere, even 
heat-sensitive materials can be handled. 

No moving parts. Particles in high speed 
rotation, propelled by compressed air or 
steam entering shallow grinding chamber 
at angles to periphery grind each other 
by violent impact. Design provides for 
instant accessibility, easy cleaning. 
Simultaneous classification. Centrifugal 
force keeps over-size materials in the 
grinding zone, cyclone action in central 


section of chamber classifies and collects 
fines for bagging. Rate of feed and pres- 
sure control particle size of fines. 

Can combine other processes. Sturtevant 
Micronizers can be adapted for coating 
one material with another and for effect- 
ing chemical reactions and changes in 
physical characteristics, while in process 
of reducing solids to micron size. 

Eight models available. Grinding chambers 
are in eight sizes, ranging from 2 in. 
diameter laboratory model (% to 1 Ib. 
per hr. capacity) to large 36 in. diameter 
production model (500 to 4000 Ibs. per 
hr. capacity). Send today for fully de- 
scriptive literature. 





CAN TEST OR CONTRACT MICRONIZING HELP YOU? 


mee EXHAUST AIR 


DUST COLLECTOR 





classify in one operation — 
make 325 mesh obsolete 





























LOWER MICRON MATERIALS 
SET NEW STANDARDS 
IN THESE FIELDS: 


Pharmaceuticals 


Pigments (natural and 
synthetic) 


Copper compounds 
Filler materials 







Aluminum compounds 
Resins 
Flour 
Sugar 
Calcium compounds 
Heat sensitive materials 
Magnesium compounds 
Zinc compounds 
Waxes and fatty acids 


Fungicides and 
insecticides 











Fluid-Jet Systems 
For Special Needs 


A 30 in. Sturtevant Micronizer 
is reducing titanium dioxide to 
particle size under 1 micron at a 





feed rate of 2250 lbs. per hr. For 
another firm, a 24 in. model 
grinds 50% DDT to 3.5 average 
microns at a solid feed rate of 
1200 to 1400 lbs. per hr. A 


Laboratory test-micronizing of your own material, 
or production micronizing on contract basis, are 
part of Sturtevant service. See for yourself the 
improvement ultra-fine grinding can contribute to 
your product. Or, if you have limited require- 
ments for ultra-fine grinding, Sturtevant’s contract 


>} . micronizing service may be the economical Eee ae pears. Say 
ay answer. Write for full details. in. model to produce procaine- 


ae penicillin fines in the 5 to 20 


os micron range. Iron oxide pig- 


ment is being reduced by a 30 in. 
Micronizer to 2 to 3 average 

MILL COMPANY 140 Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 
CRUSHERS ¢ GRINDERS ¢ SEPARATORS ¢ BLENDERS * CONVEYORS ¢ ELEVATORS 











# REGISTERED TRADEMARK 

OF STURTEVANT MILL CO. microns at rates of 1000 lbs. per 
hr. Sturtevant Engineers will help 
you plan a Fluid-Jet system for 
your ultra-fine grinding and classi- 
fying requirements. Write today. 
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CENTRAL CHEMICAL CORP. 





Central Chemical Corp. of 
Hagerstown, Md., has announced 
installation of a Blue Valley 
Granulation Unit by Blue Valley 
Equipt. Mfg. and Engineering 
Co. The unit was added to their 
present mixing and ammoniation 
process. 

Shown above are the new 
dryer-granulator and cooler 
drums. Mixing, ammoniation and 
screening parts of the equipment 
are not pictured. 


SWIFT’S PLANT FOOD 
DIV. SAFETY RECORD 

An outstanding safety record 
was made by Swift & Co.’s Plant 
Food Div. during the first three 
months of their 1957 fiscal year, 
according to information fur- 
nished the National Safety Coun- 
cil by Robert E. Kelly, Safety & 
Benefits Div. of Swift & Co. 

In 27 plants working 873,696 
manhours, there were no dis- 
abling injuries. This accident fre- 
quency rate of zero compares with 
9.50 reported for a similar period 
in 1956. 


IMC TO MINE POTASH 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. revealed recently 
that it would start immediately 
sinking a shaft for a new potash 
mine in the Canadian province of 
Saskatchewan. 

The site is on 450,000 acres 
which International controls 
under permits near Esterhazy, 


8 


about 150 miles east of the pro- 
vincial capital of Regina. 

Louis Ware, president of IMC 
and its subsidiary, International 
Minerals and Chemical Corp., 
(Canada) Ltd., said that the com- 
pany’s potash mine in Carlsbad, 
N. M. has been operating at ca- 
pacity in recent years supplying 
about 20 per cent of the potash 
products used in the United 
States. He said that the new 
Canadian project will take care 
of the company’s expanding busi- 
ness. 

The Canadian ore has been 
thoroughly drilled and has proved 
of higher grade than that in New 
Mexico, Ware said. He reported 
that the area contains ample re- 
serves for a mine that will produce 
at more than twice the rate of 
IMC’s Carlsbad mine. 


DOW MATCHES EMPLOYEES 
EDUCATION CONTRIBUTIONS 


A new matching grant program 
of aid to higher education has 
been announced by The Dow 
Chemical Co. 

Effective July 1, Dow will 
match its employees’ contribu- 
tions to educational institutions 
up to $100 a year per employee. 

In addition, the company said 
it will make about $300,000 in 
other funds available to education 
for the 1957-58 academic year as 
part of its continuing aid-to- 
education program. 


UNRESTRICTED AID GIVEN 
COLLEGES BY HERCULES 


For the second consecutive year 
Hercules Powder Co. is giving un- 
restricted grants-in-aid to a num- 
ber of American colleges and uni- 
versities—with the 1957 scholar- 
ship program totaling about 
$100,000 to be distributed among 
some 26 schools. 

These unrestricted grants-in- 
aid are in addition to grants of 
various kinds for specific pur- 
poses made by the company to 
institutions of higher education. 


NATIONAL POTASH MINE 
IS CLOSED BY STRIKE 

National Potash Co.’s Carls- 
bad, N. M., mine was closed be- 
ginning June 3 by a strike of 
members of the United Stone and 
Allied Products Workers of Amer- 
ica (AFL-CIO). 

The company said that the 
strike was the result of failure to 
reach agreement on certain non- 
economic matters. Management 
was unable to predict the duration 
of the strike. 


NEW OFFICE FOR OM 


The Plant Food Div. of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. has 
opened an area headquarters office 
at 426 North High St., Columbus. 
The office will be managed by 
Charles A. Wood of Kingston, 
Ohio, East Central sales manager. 








IMC HONORED FOR AD CAMPAIGN 








International Minerals and Chemical Corp. was honored at the recent 15th annual Chicago 


Federated Advertising Club Award dinner for the ‘‘best farm paper product-selling cam- 
paign in color.”” J. C. O'Brien, president of CFAC, presents citation to Frank O'Neill, 
IMC ad manager and William T. Dible, product sales manager for the Potash Div. of IMC. 
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(BOGEN SOLUTIONS +@ ANHYDROUS AMIMON! 
MMONIUM SULFATE @ AMMONIUM NITRATE 
@ TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


You get the assurance of top quality materials from Phillips 66 these four ways: 








e@ Years of experience and know-how go into each run of Phillips 66 
chemical fertilizer materials. 
@ Phillips 66 has a continuing program of research to improve and 
maintain high standards of quality. 
e Rigid control from raw materials to finished products insure con- 
stant uniformity. % 
@ Extreme care in loading and shipping in clean cars assure you of 
high purity on delivery. 


So for dependable, assured supplies of high quality products you want ... WHEN YOU 
WANT THEM .. . see your Phillips 66 representative soon. He will be glad to give you 
the benefit of Phillips technical service and counseling backed by years of experience. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, A Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s St. 
AMARILLO, TEX.—First Nat'l Bank Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—II12 N. Pennsylvania St. | SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. SPOKANE, WASH.—521 East Sprague 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adams Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—212 Sixth St. South ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St. NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Broadway TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 





DENVER, COLO.—1375 Kearney Ave. OMAHA, NEB.—6th Floor, WOW Building TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. PASADENA, CALIF.—330 Security Bldg. WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 
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AMMONIUM NITRATE 
SAFETY HAZARD 


The National Plant Food Insti- 
tute has issued this precautionary 
warning concerning hazards in- 
volved in using ammonium ni- 
trate solutions in mixed goods: 

“The following is a_ precautionary 
warning to all mixers using large quanti- 
ties of ammonium nitrate solutions in 
formulation of mixed goods along with 
substantial amounts of 66° Be sulfuric 
acid. Swift & Co. has found evidence 
that large, hot lumps which occasionally 
form and discharge from the mixer may 
be extremely dangerous if allowed to go 
into the piled mixed goods without being 
cooled. 

“A recent unscheduled shutdown dur- 
ing production of a 12-12-12 grade with 
421 pounds of nitrogen solution and 256 
pounds of 66° Be (93 per cent) sulfuric 
acid and 33 pounds of anhydrous am- 
monia per ton of mixed goods necessi- 
tated dumping the mixer contents on to 
a separate pile immediately after shut- 
down and, therefore, by-passed the 
normal cooling operation. This small 
pile soon began to evolve dense white 


fumes and gave evidence of spontane- 
ously reacting throughout the entire 
mass. A temperature check indicated the 
heat generation had brought portions of 
the pile up to over 500° F. The reaction 
was brought under control in about 30 
minutes after the pile had been thor- 
oughly broken up, spread with dolomite 
and flooded with water. 

“A recheck of operations, after start- 
ing up, indicated that occasionally a few 
lumps would come out of the mixer 
which were extremely hot and evolving 
white dense fumes. A coarse grid was 
installed at the mixer discharge to sepa- 
rate these from the freshly mixed goods 
going to the cooler. 

“Laboratory studies were then carried 
out which indicated that fertilizer salts 
promote the rapid breakdown of am- 
monium nitrate when heated. Such mix- 
tures, when heated to 420° F., begin a 
slow decomposition of the ammonium 
nitrate which eventually is destroyed. 
Moreover, when a mixture contains 
about six per cent or more of ammonium 
nitrate and is heated to 450° F., the 
breakdown becomes extremely rapid and 
is self-sustaining. A large temperature 
increase in the product results from this 
fast decomposition. Hence, in order to 
avoid the possibility of generating a self- 
sustaining reaction within a pile of 
freshly made goods, it is evident that no 
extremely high temperature lumps should 
ever be allowed to become submerged in 
mixed goods with a large percentage of 
ammonium nitrate. Conservative calcu- 
lations indicate that a six inch diameter 





lump which has undergone the spon- 
taneous reaction requires a minimum of 
10 minutes to cool to 400° F. on exposure 
to usual ambient air flow in rotary 
coolers. 

“This experience at Swift & Co. and 
its laboratory studies emphasize that 
(1) no large, hot lumps of high solution 
mixtures should ever be allowed to reach 
the storage pile, (2) solution, acid and 
dry solids fed to the mixer should be kept 
within reasonable balance at all times, 
(3): localized over-heating in the mixers 
should be avoided, (4) large, hot lumps 
must be diverted by grids to prevent 
them from reaching the storage section, 
and (5) temperature levels above 450° F. 
can initiate a dangerous spontaneous re- 
action in fertilizer mixtures having six 
per cent or more ammonium nitrate.” 


W. J. HAUDE TO HEAD 
GRACE CHEMICAL CO. 

William J. Haude has been ap- 
pointed president of Grace Chem- 
ical Co. Div. Since May, 1955, 
he has been vice president and 
general manager of the division, 
located in Memphis, Tenn. 

Before joining the Grace or- 
ganization in 1953, Haude was 
president of Pittsburgh Agricul- 
tural Chemical Co., and prior to 
that was a vice president of John 
Powell & Co. 











Today's biggest bargain in Spreaders! 
BAUGHMAN K-5 Series 


e STRONGEST SPREADER BODY EVER BUILT! 


. .. Reinforced top edge 
. .. Extended jacks for full side support 


¢ YOUR CHOICE OF... 


...3 Drives 
... 3 Conveyors 
. .. Single or Double Distributors 


... Internal bracing 


e AT LOWER PRICES! 







‘BAUGHMAN 
10 


Compare Quality and Prices... 
We have no Competition! 


WRITE... 


for Illustrated Literature 


Distributors Wanted in Selected Areas 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 





160 Arch Street - Jerseyville, Illinois 
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Anhydrous 


Ammonia 


aqua 






ammonia 













Sp Min. 25.0% NH, 
SOLUTIONS 


Choice of Nitrogen Solutions 
containing 37% to 49% total 
nitrogen. 






14 standard types of Dixso!® 
Nitrogen Solutions available. 





Custom modifications avail- 


% 


Complete data on request. 








pick your low-cost nitrogen here... 


Pick the source that’s basic in the key forms of N. Pick CSC. Commercial Call one of these numbers: 
Solvents Corporation supplies liquid forms for the preparation of high-analysis ATLANTA 8, GA. 
fertilizers and for the ammoniation of super phosphates. New granule Hi-D, 344 Williams St., N.W., 
made by a patented process, is a unique, free-flowing, low-moisture form of JAckson 5-6996 
ammonium nitrate distributed exclusively through fertilizer manufacturers. ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 

7890 Folk Ave., 
Many leading fertilizer manufacturers, with a wide choice of quality supply, Mission 5-3330 
select CSC on the basis of thoroughly dependable supply and consistently STERLINGTON, LA. _ 
prompt delivery. Pick up the phone, call one of the numbers listed —and see STerlington 3451 


what service really means at CSC. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16. N.Y. 
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KANSAS STATE RECEIVES 
RESEARCH GRANT FROM DA 


Research at Kansas State Col- 
lege on use of fumigants to con- 
trol insects attacking stored 
grains will be furthered with a 
$7,500 grant from Diamond Al- 
kali Co. 

The award, to the Dept. of 
Entomology of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
was announced by Glenn H. 
Beck, station director. 

The research will be concerned 
with new combinations of pres- 
ently used fumigants, and with 
new formulations. Methods of 
evaluating and testing fungicides 
also will be studied. 

Donald A. Wilbur, K-State 
entomologist, will direct the re- 
search. Phillip K. Harein is join- 
ing the staff to work on the 
project. 






OLDEST FERTILIZER 
DEALER IN U. S. IS 91 


Hilfiker Hardwick 

Results of a contest held to find 
the oldest fertilizer dealer in the 
United States have been an- 
nounced by the editors of ‘“TFD,” 
a publication of Spencer Chemical 
Co. 

The contest winner, who still 
helps operate a 90-acre farm in 
addition to conducting his ferti- 
lizer business, is 91-year-old W. F. 
Hilfiker of Portland, Ind. Run- 
ner-up was 88-year-old W. F. 
Haenke of Gilbert, Minn. 

In another division of the con- 
test, 75-year-old Dan Hardwick, 
Sr., of Loris, S.C., won the award 
for the fertilizer dealer with the 





















Aluminum 
Tanks 

for 
Nitrate 
Solutions 


@ COLE was first to build welded aluminum tanks for nitrate 
solutions, just as we have always pioneered in supplying the 
plant food industry with tanks or equipment for the storage 
or processing of agricultural chemicals. . 
inquiries for conventional or special design tanks—shop 
built up or field erected, using flat, flanged and dished, or 
hemispherical heads. Write for a copy of Tanks and Equip- 
ment for the Plant Food Industry. 


. . Send us your 


Elevated Tanks, Pressure Vessels, Chemical 
and Pr 


‘ 4 : . 


t from Al 





5 tae bathed id 


Stainless and Carbon Steel, Monel and ; 


Other Alloys. 
Established 1854 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 














most years of service. He has 
been in the plant food business 
continuously since 1897. George 
F. Voelker, Evansville, Ind., a 
fertilizer dealer for 59 years, was 
second high man in this division. 

The four top men, who had an 
average age of 83 and had been 
in business an average of 57 
years, will receive engraved 
plaques from the Spencer maga- 
zine. 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEM. 
STARTS SAFETY CONTEST 


A company-wide safety contest 
has been inaugurated by Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corp. in 
which AP&CC facilities will com- 
pete for a newly-established Presi- 
dent’s Trophy. 

The contest will be conducted 
on a quarterly basis among 
AP&CC facilities at Los Angeles, 
Trona and Whittier, Calif., San 
Antonio, Tex. and Henderson, 
Nev., with the winner being pre- 
sented the President’s Trophy, a 
handsome bronze and_ walnut 
plaque. Judging will be done ona 
point system, to permit equal 
competition between large and 
small facilities. 

Commenting on establishment 
of the trophy, President Peter 
Colefax said AP&CC will ‘‘bend 
every effort to continue the safety 
records established by company 
employees in recent years.” 


CALSPRAY WINS SAFETY 
AWARD AT MCA MEETING 


Two chemical companies were 
presented with the Lammot du- 
Pont Safety Award Plaque at the 
85th annual meeting of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, 
held last month at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. The awards are 
made annually to the chemical 
companies showing the greatest 
improvement in plant safety over 
a five-year period. 

Winner among those companies 
whose employees worked more 
than 2 million man-hours annu- 
ally was California Spray-Chemi- 
cal Corp. Among firms whose 
workers put in 2 million man- 
hours or less yearly, the award 
was presented to Patent Chemi- 
cals, Inc. 
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BIG DAVE SAYS, 
DAVISON 


ra 


now guarantees 
you a 


46h APRA. 


minimum! 


* Granulated Triple Superphosphate 


HIGH IN P20; CONTENT— Because it is constant 
in analysis its guaranteed minimum is 46% A.P.A. 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY —Because of Davison’s 
more than century of experience in fertilizer formu- 
lation DAVISON Granulated Triple Superphos- 
phate is the standard by which all other granulated 
products are compared. It is guaranteed to satisfy 
you on every count. 

EASY TO HANDLE— Because of its uniform particle 
size it spreads evenly and uniformly and is perfect 
for direct applications. Does not deteriorate in 
handling, packaging or storage. 

IDEAL FOR FORMULATIONS— Because it is easy to 
blend. Excellent for alkaline goods and especially 
recommended for O-25-25. 

“TRIPLE” IN SERVICE AND DELIVERY TOO—You 
get DAVISON GTS when you want it, where you 
want it, the way you want it. 


Progress > Chemistry 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. nae 
Baltimore 3, Maryland OY 


Producers of: Catalysts, Inorganic Acids, Superphosphates, 
Triple Superphosphates, Phosphate Rock, Silica Gels, Silico- 
fluorides, Rare Earths and Thorium. Sole Producers of 
DAVCO® Granulated Fertilizers. 
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People 


American Agr. Chemical Co. 
announces the death of John R. 
Scherm, vice president—fertilizer 
sales, on May 20 at his home in 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

AAC administrative changes: 
B. R. Richey was recently elected 
vice president; W. J. Turbeville, 
Jr., vice president—fertilizer sales; 
and D. S. Parham, vice president 
—production. 





American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp. has established a tech- 
nical sales services section to act 
as coordinating unit among the 
company’s production, market de- 
velopment and sales departments. 
W. J. F. Francis, AP&CC vice 
president in charge of sales, said 
the newly formed section would 





be part of the sales department, 
but would provide liaison on tech- 
nical matters to the various de- 


partments. 


Wendt 


Daniel A. Lundy, formerly 
western sales supervisor of boron 
and lithium products, will be 
western manager of the new sec- 
tion, while Nelson E. Wendt, pre- 
viously head of northeastern sales, 








will be eastern manager. Lundy 
and Wendt will operate from the 
company’s Los Angeles and New 
York offices respectively. 

Also announced was appoint- 
ment of Robert P. Rice as chief 
control chemist at AP&CC’s Hen- 
derson, Nev., plant, and that of 
E. Robert Little, Jr., as sales rep- 
resentative assigned to the San 
Francisco district office. 


American Chemical Paint 
Co. Jack P. 
Taylor has 
been promoted 
to manager of 
industrial 
chemical sales, 
a newly cre- 
ated position in 
the Agricul- 
tural Chemi- 
cals Div. He 
was previously 
assistant to the sales manager of 
the same division, M. B. Turner, 
and specialized in industrial brush 
control chemicals. 





Taylor 


California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. Appointment of Stanford 








FOR A Suponidt AGRICULTURAL LIMESTONE PRODUCT 






From rough to finish... 





in one low-cost operation 


Constant progress in design and manufacture 
over the past 50 years has made Bradley Hercules 
Mills the standard pulverizer where a superior 
agricultural limestone product is desired. Auto- 
matic electrical feed control eliminates manual 
operation. Rugged, dustless construction, maxi- 
mum accessibility keep maintenancé costs at an 
absolute minimum. In sizes to meet the require- 
ments of most any plant at moderate cost. 


For complete information, write for Catalog No. 61 


PULVERIZER CO. 





LONDON 





ALLENTOWN, 


PENNA. 


BOSTON 
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. CONTINUOUS FEEDER—All-welded construction with vertical 


. CYCLONE-TYPE DUST COLLECTORS—Large, rugged, cyclones 
. HIGH VOLUME FAN VELOCITY—Especially engineered for 
. INDUSTRIAL MOTORS—Either drip-proof or enclosed, fan-cooled 


. GRANULATED PRODUCT—Double screening necessary only when 


HERE’S WHY BLUE VALLEY The 30th Blue Valley Granulation Unit 
IS THE GRANULATOR LEADER! just installed, proves that more fer- 


tilizer plant owners wanting qual- 


. DRYER DRUM, HEAVY STEEL SHELL of all-welded construction. ity eemiisler tein ot du 


Countercurrent air and heat flow controls liquid phase, providing 
maximum granulation with less recycle; drying at lower temperatures : lowest cost... are choosing— 
—lower fuel requirements per ton. 


. COOLER DRUM, HEAVY STEEL SHELL of all-welded construc- 


tion. Countercurrent flow of air together with evaporation provides é 
maximum cooling. 


. BURNERS AND SUPPORT FRAME—Granulate using either gas, oil, 


or L.P. fuel. 
SUPPORT FRAME AND TRUNION BASES FOR DRUMS—Heavy THE 


wide-flange beams, channels, and angles. Heavy-duty trunion 
wheels. 


hopper walls for use when ammoniating with batch mixer. Unit can 
be installed with either batch mixer or continuous ammoniator. 


specially engineered for fertilizer plant operations. 





GRANULATOR 


fertilizer plant operations. 


as desired. Lower horsepower requirements. 





special sizing required. ; BLU E VALLE Y FQ UIF MEG 3 






MINIMUM RECYCLE: From screen and cyclone returned to mixer AN Dp EN Gl NEERI NG “co. a 2 
or ammoniator. ee . NTA \ .: : 4 : N : 14st 








ARE YOU CONSIDERING QUALITY GRANULATION? 
CALL, WIRE, OR WRITE US NOW 


“TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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A. Allen as president of Insecti- 
cidas Ortho, S. A., Mexican affili- 
ate of Calspray, was recently an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Lowell G. Nelson has been 
named a Calspray district ag- 
ronomist. He joined the Portland 
research staff on June 1, filling 
one of the new positions created 
by continued expansion of Cal- 
spray’s fertilizer program in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Rudolph DiGi- 
acomo has been 
added to the 
staff of the 
market devel- 
opment de- 
partment. 
With head- 
quarters at the 
company’s 
New York City 
general offices, 
DiGiacomo has been assigned as 
a field representative in the East. 


DiGiacomo 


Cornell Univ. Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Dr. 
Charles E. Palm, head of the 
Dept. of Entomology and Lim- 
nology at Cornell, has been named 
director of the experiment station 
and director of research for the 
New York State Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. He 
succeeds Dr. C. E. F. Guterman 
who died March 27. 


Diamond Alkali Co. Ap- 
pointment of Herbert H. Harris 
of Winona, 
Minn., to the 
technical serv- 
ice staff of the 
Chlorinated 
Products Div. 
is announced 
by L. Gordon 
Utter, manager 
of technical 
service. He 
will be located 
in the Diamond Research Center 
in Painesville, O. 


Diamond Black Leaf Co. 
Harold S. McCormick, Jr. joins 





Harris 
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DBL as a sales representative for 
tobacco stems to the fertilizer and 
poultry industries. He goes to the 
company from United States 
Overseas Corp. From 1955 to 
September, 1956, McCormick was 
with Sohio Chemical Co. 


Escambia Chemical Corp. 
John B. Clopton joins the firm to 
engage in com- 
mercial de- 
velopment and 
the sale of am- 
monia prod- 
ucts and meth- 
anol. Formerly 
with the Plas- 
tics Div. of 
Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 
at Texas City, 
Tex., Clopton will locate at Es- 
cambia’s New York City head- 
quarters. 

Dr. L. H. Sutherland has been 
appointed section head in the 
company’s research program. He 
will have charge of the analytical 
and certain of the process groups, 
dividing his activities between 
Cambridge and Newton, Mass. 


CaN 


" 






Clopton 


Fairfield Chemical Div., Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
R. “Larry” Brett has been named 
district manager for the Chicago 
office. The company reports 
Brett has been active in the in- 
dustry for a number of years, and 
has served on the Scientific Com- 
mittee for the Chemical Special- 
ties Manufacturers’ Association. 


Hercules Powder Co. Robert 
W. Crabtree, manager of nitrogen 
product sales in the company’s 
Explosives Dept., has been named 
manager of chemical sales, a 
newly created post in that de- 
partment. 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. Thomas M. 
Ware, administrative vice presi- 
dent, has been elected a director 
of the company. He fills the va- 
cancy created by retirement of 
David M. Milton, who served on 
the board for the past 15 years. 

The board also elected Dr. Mil- 
ton LeBaron vice president in 
charge of research; William Bel- 
lano, vice president in charge of 
engineering and Anthony E. Cas- 





cino, vice president in charge of 
marketing. 


Lion Oil Co. Div. of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. On June 1, 
A. F. Reed relinquished his duties 
as Lion’s director of sales to be- 
come an assistant in sales matters 
to executives of both Lion and the 
Inorganic Chemicals Div. of Mon- 
santo. Reed will continue as a 
Lion vice president, with head- 
quarters in El Dorado. 

J. H. Sheehan, vice president 
of the Lion Division, on the same 
date assumed responsibility for 
Lion’s Petroleum product sales. 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co., 
Intermountain. Promotion of 
Thomas R. Cushing to sales man- 
ager, with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City, is announced by Ralph 
S. Waltz, vice president. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. Formation of Olin Mathi- 
eson Interna- 
tional Corp. 
and appoint- 
ment of Henry 

A. Arnold as 

its president 
. has been an- 

nounced by 

Thomas S. Ni- 

chols. The new 

company is a 

wholly owned 
subsidiary. Before his new ap- 
pointment, Arnold had been vice 
president of Olin Mathieson in 
charge of its South American op- 
erations and was also president 
and managing director of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Argentina, S.A. 

Samuel L. Nevins, Olin Mathi- 
eson vice pres- 
ident, was 
elected a mem- 
ber of the Na- 
tional Com- 
mittee on Boys 
and Girls Club 
Work at the 
annual meet- 
ing held re- 
cently in Chi- 
cago. 

The National Committee, with 
headquarters in Chicago, is a 
volunteer organization of public- 
spirited citizens whose purpose 
is to enhance and expand 4-H 
educational work. 


Arnold 
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TIME IS MONEY...SAVE BOTH! 


ORDER NITROGEN PRODUCTS FROM SINCLAIR NOW 


There are two big reasons why you should sign now with Sinclair for your 
supplies of nitrogen solutions, anhydrous ammonia and aqua ammonia. 
First — the completion and opening of a centrally-situated new plant in 
Hammond, Indiana, means substantial savings in delivery time and shipping 
costs for most Mid-West nitrogen users. 

Second — your seasonal supply problem can be solved by this plant’s vast 
storage capacity ... products will be delivered when you need them to meet 
your production schedule. . 
Let Sinclair help you solve your nitrogen supply problems and save you time 
and money in the bargain. Phone or write... 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 
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(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. — Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois — Phone Financial 6-5900 








Weve been asked... 


“WHAT IS THE 
JOY LIMBEROLLER 
BELT CONVEYOR IDLER?” 











JOY LIMBEROLLER BELT CONVEYOR IDLER 


SE 


CONVENTIONAL IDLER 





(Sa) 





Radically different from all other idlers, the Limberoller is a flexible steel 
cable suspended between two bearings. .. to which neoprene discs are molded 
. .. forming a single roll idler which turns on its own axis. This imparts 
a flexing action which is self-cleaning . . . prevents material buildup, a 
source of trouble with conventional idlers. 


Supports the belt throughout its entire width . .. doesn’t have the unsupported 
gaps left between the rolls like conventional idlers. Increases belt life 20% 
and more. Materials don’t “‘bump along” from idler to idler, either. 





SE 





yi al 

Two bearings, instead of six. They are up out of the dirt zone, not hiding 
down under the belt. Joy has never replaced a single bearing due to normal 
failure. Heard enough? There’s more. . . get the whole story from Joy 


Manufacturing Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: Joy Manu- 
facturing Company (Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 
wsw cess1-160a Write for free bulletin 160-A-77 


J@ T sliaiaiaiaee FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


CONVEYORS + AIR AND GAS COMPRESSORS + FANS ¢ BLOWERS ¢ ROCK DRILLS © BLAST HOLE DRILLS 
HOISTS ¢ ELECTRIC PLUGS, RECEPTACLES AND POWER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 
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Pacific Coast Borax Co. Div., 
U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp. 
has appointed Jay B. Ford, Jr.. 
as assistant general manager. 


Roy Riegels Chemical Co. 
H. Walton Arrowsmith, who has 
been in the farm chemicals busi- 
ness for 32 years, is reported to 
have retired because of ill health. 


Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. an- 
nounces appointment of Anthony 
G. Grady as national accounts 





Grady 


Anderson 


representative and Benjamin T. 
Anderson as technical service en- 
gineer. 


Stauffer Chemical Co. C. D. 
Julien has been named as assist- 
ant to the eastern sales manager, 
Agricultural Chemicals Div. He 
will locate at Stauffer’s eastern 
headquarters in New York. 

Robert R. Obrecht has been 
named director of Stauffer’s Rich- 
mond, Calif., research laboratory. 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. has 
promoted Elwood W. Phares to 
the position of manager—market- 
ing and commercial development 





Schumaker 


Phares 


and George K. Schumaker to 
manager, Northeastern Region, 
Agricultural Chemicals Div. 
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The truth 
about 


Tabutrex 


PROVEN 


ADVANTAGES 
that can be the 
most profitable 
information in 

your files! 
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VAST CONSUMER MARKET 





J TRUE REPELLENCY 
STABLE IN STORAGE \ 














STABLE IN MOISTURE \_ 








S STABLE IN LIGHT 
J SAFE TO HANDLE 














REPELS STABLE FLIES\_ 
REPELS ROACHES, ANTS\. 
SREPELS RESISTANT INSECTS 
ODORLESS 
JNO SKIN IRRITATION \_ 
NO RESISTANCE \. 






































JNO INSECT CONTAMINATION 
_/ NO INHALATION HAZARD. 




















NON-CORROSIVE \ 
MISCIBLE IN SOLVENTS \ 
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S LASTS LONGER 
ah S EFFECTIVE ALONE \ 








TABUTREX has given ‘insect repellency”’ 
an entirely new meaning. Now, 
for the first time, it is possible 

ae EASY TO FORMULATE \ to meet the vast consumer 

ay ie demand fora SAFE, ECONOMI- 
| : CAL, TRULY EFFECTIVE fly, 
| cosTs LESS\ = roach and ant repellent. 

; : ¥ TABUTREX has been approved for use on 

4 Soo ee dairy cattle. 

i COM PATIBLE WITH TOXICANTS g TABUTREX builds a barrier against house 

" flies, biting flies, roaches and 
¥ ants. 


JS CAN BE USED AROUND FOOD ‘a TABUTREX repels even resistant flies and 






































roaches...they just can’t stand 
it (Humans and animals don’t 
even notice it.) 


TABUTREX is compatible with toxicants, 
but can also stand squarely 
alone. Soluble in oil...emulsi- 
fiable in water. 

TABUTREX with it’s 23 proven advantages 
is certain to become one of 
your most important, most 
valuable, most profitable in- 
sect-control tools. 

: © 1957-Glenn Chem. Co. 

—----—----—-—----- FILL IN COUPON:-—————— 

Glenn Chemical Co., Inc. DEPT. FV 

2735 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 14, Illinois 








APPROVED FOR DAIRY CATTLE \ 





Please rush me all important data on TABUTREX 
insect repellent. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Type of Business 
(Please put specific inquiries on separate sheet) 
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— MNiasecialions & Meetings —— 


CHEMISTS STUDY NEW METHODS AT PURDUE 


IFTY fertilizer industry and 

state control chemists, who 
met at Purdue University, May 17 
and 18, made a first-hand study of 
the merits of two new chemical 
analysis methods important to the 
fertilizer industry. The program 
was sponsored jointly by the 
Chemical Control Committee of 
the National Plant Food Institute 
and the University’s Biochemical 
Dept. 

The two-day school on chemi- 
cal analysis was organized by Drs. 
E. D. Schall and F. W. Quacken- 
bush of Purdue and Vincent Sau- 
chelli, chairman of the Institute’s 
Chemical Control Committee. 
Thirty-five chemists from the fer- 
tilizer industry and 15 from state 
control laboratories were in at- 
tendance. 

Numerous methods are avail- 
able to chemists for the determi- 
nation of potassium in fertilizers 
and potash materials, among 
which the flame photometric and 
the chloroplatinate methods are 
widely used. Although the flame 
photometric has not yet been ap- 
proved officially by the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, it is very rapid and useful 
where the potassium content is 
known to be small. The chloro- 
platinate method, officially ap- 
proved, is a gravimetric method 
and is time consuming and ex- 
pensive to carry through. The 
new method demonstrated at the 
Purdue school is of the volumetric 
type. It is less expensive and com- 
pares favorably with the flame 
photometric method in speed and 
with the gravimetric method in 
accuracy, the Institute reports. 

One of the purposes of the 
school was to familiarize the ferti- 
lizer chemical analysts with the 
procedures so that when a col- 
laborative study on the method is 
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later organized, the participants 
will be able to follow the pro- 
cedures much more uniformly 
than is customarily the case. 

The official method for deter- 
mining nitrate nitrogen in the 
presence of a high content of 
chlorides has been criticized be- 
cause nitrogen losses occur which 
penalize the manufacturer. New, 
modified procedures have been 
developed by several investiga- 
tors. 

Purdue University’s Biochem- 
istry Dept. demonstrated its mod- 
ified procedure at the school. The 
attending chemists had the oppor- 
tunity to analyze a sample by the 
new procedure which is known as 
the reduced iron method. Loss of 
nitrogen by the official method 
occurs when the concentration of 
the chloride ion exceeds that of 
the nitrate ion; the proposed re- 
duced iron method prevents such 


loss. A collaborative study on 
this method is also being or- 
ganized. 


The Institute Chemical Con- 
trol Committee is collaborating 
with Drs. Schall and Quacken- 
bush of Purdue in the organiza- 
tion of the study in which both 
industry and state control chem- 
ists will participate. It is hoped 
that the results will be available 
fer presentation to the annual 
meeting of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists this 
coming October and that, at least, 
a tentative approval of the two 
new procedures will be given at 
that time. 


MCA ELECTS OFFICERS 


Ernest Hart, president of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association. 

Harry B. McClure, vice presi- 





dent of Union Carbide Corp., was 
elected chairman of the executive 
committee. R. L. Murray, chair- 
man of the board of Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., and D. S. 
Frederick, vice president of Rohm 
& Haas Co., were named vice 
presidents. 

General J. E. Hull, USA (Ret.), 
full time president and a director, 
and M. F. Crass, Jr., full-time 
secretary-treasurer, were re- 
elected. 


WESTERN AG CHEM ASSN. 
WILL MEET IN OCTOBER 

The Villa Hotel, in San Mateo, 
Calif., will be the site for the fall 
meeting of the Western Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Association, Oc- 
tober 7-8, according to C. O. 
Barnard, executive secretary. 

Nematodes and the application 
of nematocides will be discussed 
by Dr. M. W. Allen, Dept. of 
Nematology, Univ. of California. 
William A. Harvey, weed control 
specialist, Extension Service, 
Univ. of California, will explore 
some economic aspects of the con- 
trol of unwanted vegetation. Also 
scheduled to speak is Allen B. 
Lemmon, chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Calif. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 

The speeches are to be de- 
livered after luncheon October 8. 
Prior sessions will be devoted to 
association business. 


AAFCO TO CONVENE 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 

B. D. Cloaninger, secretary- 
treasurer of the Association of 
American Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials, has announced that indus- 
try members and other interested 
workers are cordially invited to 
attend the AAFCO meeting Oc- 
tober 18 at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


LOUIS WILSON HONORED 
AS ‘FRIEND OF 4-H’ 

Louis H. Wilson, secretary and 
director of information of the 
National Plant Food Institute, 
was one of ten ‘Friends of 4-H,” 
honored during the 27th National 
4-H Conference in Washington, 
D. C., June 15-21 for his ‘‘out- 
standing contributions to the 
nation-wide development of the 
4-H Club Program.” 
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With the other nine honored, 
Wilson received an engraved 
plaque in a citation ceremony 
during the afternoon conference 
assembly on June 19. 


CINCINNATI MEETING 
SCHEDULED BY NFSA 


The National Fertilizer Solu- 
tions Association will hold its 1957 
convention at the Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
November 17 to 19, reports Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Muriel F. Collie. 

A new feature for the conven- 
tion is establishment of Supplier 
Conference Rooms in place of the 
usual trade show, where suppliers 
will set up display boards, show 
samples, distribute literature and 
enjoy privacy, informality and 
comfort while conferring with 
their customers. 

A General Session on Standards 
is scheduled for Sunday morning, 
Nov. 17. This discussion session 
is being planned by the associa- 
tion’s Standards Committee, 
chairman of which is Roy F. 
Broyhill of The Broyhill Co. 
Committee members are W. Har- 
old Schelm, Schelm Bros., Inc. 
and Donald R. Weber, Spraying 
Systems Co. At this session, it is 
expected that a program of stand- 
ardization will be developed for 
such items as tank fittings, size 
designations for all nozzles, etc. 

General sessions will be held 
Monday morning and Tuesday 
morning and afternoon. Topics of 
speeches include “Selling and Cus- 
tomer Relations”’; ‘‘Material Sup- 
ply Outlook”; ‘‘Local Consumer 
Meetings”; ‘‘Essentials to Suc- 
cess’; and ‘Additives to Ferti- 
lizer Solutions.” 

The annual banquet is sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening, Nov. 
19, following which the Supplier 
Conference Rooms will be open 
for a two-hour period to close the 
convention. 

Ernest M. Harper, Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., is chairman of the 1957 
Convention Planning Committee. 
Serving with him are William G. 
Calvert, Lafayette Farm Supply, 
Inc.; Ralph Helmstatter, H&R 
Agricultural Service; John Ack- 
ley, John Deere Planter Works; 
O. L. Ohnstad, Ohio Fertilizer, 
Inc. and President E. E. Crouse. 
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MURIATE 
OF POTASH 
for the 

PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


| Ths symbol stands for high-grade coarse and uniform 





Muriate of Potash (60% K,O minimum). Southwest Potash 
Corporation provides a dependable supply of HIGH-K* 


Muriate for the plant food industry. 
*Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 
Corporation 

















MORE COMPLETE 
AGGLOMERATION 


TAMPA, 








iLIZER} 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 






U. S. Phosphoric Products Triple Superphosphate 


is milled and Screened to a consistantly uniform fine 
texture that produces faster and more thorough 
agglomeration in your fertilizer processing. Small 
particle size, rigid chemical structure control and 
natural air curing is your assurance of a Triple 
Superphosphate that produces maximum ammonia- 
tion in a minimum of time. 46% available P.O;. 
Pre-shipping conditioned to arrive at your plant 


ready for immediate inclusion into your processing. 
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RIGID 
QUALITY CONTROL 
Through Six Basic Chemical and 

Physical Analysis 


HIGH 
WATER SOLUBILITY 
High Water Solubility is a Character- 
istic of all 3 Grades 


RUN-OF-PILE 
Fine Texture, Highest Porosity, Large 
Surface Area, Small Particle Size, 
for Maximum Ammoniation-Granula- 
tion 
GRANULAR 

Dust Free, Free Flowing, Uniform 
Particle Size, Medium Hardness, No 
Bridging Over, for Direct Soil Appli- 
cation 


COARSE 
For Intermediate Ammoniation to 
Produce a Semi-Granular Product. 
Also Affords Excellent Compatible 
Mixing with Granular Potash, for 
Minimum Segregation, in Alkaline 
Grades. 


There’s a BRADLEY & BAKER office near you. Their representative would be pleased to consult 
with you on your requirements and to advise on your most convenient delivery routings. 


pine 
U.S. VHOSPHORIC "ss" 


Propucts 


FLORIDA 


Atlanta, Ga. 





sae CORPORATION 


TENN 


ESSE CORPORATION 


SALES AGENT: 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


155 East 44th Street—New York 17, New York 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Norfolk, Va. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


St. Lovis, Mo. 
Houston, Tex. 
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Power-shifting makes this tractor shovel (a Michigan) 


faster and more maneuverable in boxcars 


If you've ever tried to shift gears and 
turn a corner at the same time, you'll 
understand why the job-proved Michi- 


Fingertip steering, no-clutch direction changes, 
and full heaped loads help the Michigan Model 
12B unload boxcars quickly. Standard bucket 
holds 16 cu ft, interchanges with 6, 10, 20 and 
27 cu ft sizes, with lift fork, and tine bucket. 


gan Model 12B is faster and more 
maneuverable in tight quarters. You 
don’t have to stop to shift the Model 
12B. Without taking your left hand 
from the wheel, you simply push the 
single power-shift lever to High, Low 
or Reverse. Clark’s exclusive power- 
shift transmission and torque converter 
eliminate clutch pedal and engine 
clutch. You have no reaching, no gear 
clash, no hesitation. You save seconds, 
even minutes, on every cycle. And you 


eliminate downtime due to burned 
facings and other clutch troubles. 


Dust protection 


To cut downtime still further, oil 
bath air cleaner, filters and sealed assem- 
blies protect the Model 12B against 
dust and dirt in every conceivable way. 
Take a first-hand look at this modern 
Tractor Shovel—clip the coupon to 
your letterhead and we'll arrange a 
demonstration in your own plant. 


Available on Clark’s no-down-payment Lease Plan; write for Data Sheet 111. 


| Michigan is a trade-mark of 


Arrange demonstration of Model 12B: 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Construction Machinery Division 


EQUIPMENT 


| 
2461 Pipestone Road 
Benton Harbor 2, Michigan | 

— 










































































99% 


EFFICIENCY 


in removal of fumes... 
comparable efficiencies 
in removal of sub-micron dust 





These are actual operating figures for a 
battery of Johnson-March Type A Hydro 
Precipitator Scrubbers in daily use since Spring 
1956 at a large rubber reclaiming plant.* 


Dust concentration in stack discharge has 
been reduced to an insignificant 0.015 grain 
per cubic foot. Unpleasant odors and 
vaporized oils, which once fouled the 
atmosphere of ‘the surrounding community, 
have been literally washed away. As a 
matter of fact, the Johnson-March Scrubbers 
have permitted the profitable use of recovered 
oils in the plant’s processing operations. 


If dust, fumes or odors are problem by-products 
of your plant, Johnson-March engineers can 
help you eliminate them. For a dust control 
survey of your operations, without obligation, 
call or write the Johnson-March office. 

Or send for Bulletin HP-955. 


*Name on request. 


New-model Type A Scrubbers have improved diftuser 
elements which produce more active gas-and-water turbu- 
lence . . . more effective precipitation of sub-micron dust. 


! 


Johnson March 
DUST CONTROL ENGINEERS 


1724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





-—— CALENDAR—— 


July 10-14. Plant Food Producers 
of Eastern Canada Convention, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, 
Que. 

July 11-12. Great Plains An- 
hydrous Ammonia Meeting, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. 
July 17-19. Southwestern Fert. 
Conf. and Grade Hearing, Galvaz 
Hotel, Galveston, Tex. 

July 30-31. Fertilizer Meetings 
and Tour of Experiment Station, 
Auburn and Thorsby, Ala., spon- 
sored by Ala. Soil Fertility Society 
and Ala. Agr. Experiment Station. 
Aug. 13-14. Ohio Pesticide Insti- 
tute Annual Summer Meeting, Ohio 
Agr. Experiment Station, Wooster. 
Aug. 14. Conn. Agr. Experiment 
Station Field Day, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. 

Sept. 4-6. Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
Essex & Sussex, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Sept. 5-6. Great Lakes States An- 
hydrous Ammonia Meeting, Michi- 
gan State Univ., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Sept. 8-15. International Congress 
of Crop Protection, Hamburg, 
Germany. 

Sept. 11-13. Florida Entomologi- 
cal Society Annual Meeting, San 
Juan Hotel, Orlando, Fla. 

Oct. 2-4. Annual Beltwide Cotton 
Mechanization Conference, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Oct. 3-5. Pacific Northwest Plant 
Food Assn. Annual Convention, 
Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Oct. 7-8. Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. Fall Meeting, 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo, Calif. 
Oct. 14. Sixth Annual Sales Clinic, 
Salesmen’s Association of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Industry, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

Oct. 17. Conference on Chemical 
Control Procedures, Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C. Sponsored 
by the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute. 

Oct. 17 (8 p.m. States Relations 
Committee) & 18, The Assn. of 
American Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials, Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Oct. 29-31. Entomological So- 
ciety of Canada and Entomological 
Society of Alberta Annual Meet- 
ings, Lethbridge, Alb. 

Nov. 3-5. 34th Annual Convention, 
California Fertilizer Association, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 
Nov. 6-8. Fertilizer Industry 
Round Table, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 17-19. Annual Convention, 
National Fertilizer Solutions Assn., 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel, Cincin- 
nati. 

Dec. 2-5. Fifth Annual Meeting, 
Entomological Society of America, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 
Dec. 11-13. Agricultural Ammonia 
Institute Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Marion, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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Now on stream, curing 
and awaiting your orders 


—a===— TREBO-PHOS 


Trademar 








American Cyanamid Company’s 
new Triple Superphosphate. 


The latest manufacturing | 
techniques have been designed 
into our Brewster, Florida 

plant ...to bring you constantly 
uniform, high grade Triple. 
We're ready to ship when you 
need it...as you need it! 





Write, wire or phone for full 
information. American Cyanamid 
Company, Phosphates Department, . 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
...or Brewster, Florida. 
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PENALTY RATE FOR EXCESS 
WHEAT ANNOUNCED 

A marketing quota penalty 
rate of $1.12 per bushel on ‘“‘ex- 
cess’’ wheat of the 1957 crop was 
recently announced by USDA. 

As directed by law, the rate of 
the marketing quota penalty is 
45 per cent of the parity price 
per bushel of wheat as of May 1 
of the calendar year in which the 
crop is harvested. 

Growers voted approval of mar- 
keting quotas for the 1957 wheat 
crop on July 20, 1956. When 
wheat marketing quotas are in ef- 
fect, a farmer who does not com- 
ply with the wheat acreage allot- 
ment established for his farm and 
who harvests more than 15 acres 


of wheat is subject to a penalty 
on his farm marketing excess. The 
wheat crop from such a farm is 
also ineligible for’ price support. 


FARMERS HOME ADM. 
LOANS INCREASE 


Loans made and insured by the 
Farmers Home Administration 
during the nine months ended 
March 31 totaled $281,428,000, 
USDA has announced. This com- 
pares with $240,310,000 loaned 
and insured during the same 
period a year ago. 

Farm operating loans made in 
the nine-month period totaled 
$162,865,000, compared with 
$125,840,000 last year. These 
funds were used to buy equip- 


ment, livestock, fertilizer, pesti- 
cides and to pay for other farm 
and home operating expenses. 


ICA AUTHORIZATIONS 

Bolivia. $50,000—agricultural 
pesticides (PA No. 11-236-99- 
H1-7001). Contract period: Ap- 
ril 30 to Sept. 30. Source: World 
wide. Terminal delivery date: 
Dec. 31. 

$50,000—nitrogenous fertilizers 
(Urea 45% N) (PA No. 11-230- 
99-H1-7002). Contract period: 
April 30 to Sept. 30. Source: 
World wide. Terminal delivery 
date: Dec. 31. 

$100,000—fertilizers, phospha- 
tic and/or mixed as required for 
fertilizing potatoes, corn, vege- 
tables, truck crops, pasture and 
legume forages (PA No. 11-235- 
99-H1-7003). Contract period: 
April 30 to Sept. 30. Source: 
World wide. Terminal delivery 
date: Dec. 31. 

Vietnam.  $300,000—ammo- 
nium sulfate (PA No. 30-230-99- 
H9-7023). Contract period: Ap- 
ril 30 to Sept. 30. Source: World 
wide. Terminal delivery date: 
Dec. 31. 








TEEJET SPRAY NOZZLES 
with choice of over four hun- 
dred interchangeable orifice 
tips. Every type of spray pat-. 
tern. Write for Catalog 30. 


ed 





TEEVALVE 

selector valve for booms with — 
spray selection in shut-off posi- 
tion. Write for Bulletin 84. 


GUNJET SPRAY GUNS 

for pressures up to 800 p.s.i. 
Interchangeable tips for every 
use. Bulletins 65, 69 and 80. 


BOOMJET SPRAY NOZZLES 
spray up to 66 feet wide for 
broadcast spraying with one 
nozzle. Bulletins 66 and 71. 


PRESSURE RELIEF VALVES 

dual spring assembly for low 
and high pressures... write for 
Bulletin 83. 
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SUCTION STRAINERS 
withdraw liquid within 1% of 
drum bottom. Write for Bulletin 
85. 


AND FOR ACCESSORIES OF ALL KINDS—CATALOG 30. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO., 3280 Randolph St., Bellwood, Ill. 


erence Data 








Your 
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RICHFIELD 
TOXISOL B 


You'll get greater solvency 


—and cut costs — 


with this perfect base. 
For tests, specifications 
and prices, write to: 


RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION 


Special Products Dept. 
555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 
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FERTILIZER FT GRAFLOW 


a= A BETTER, MORE FLOWABLE 
FERTILIZER IN THE FIELD 


@ Reduces corrosion in mixing and handling 


equipment! 
@ improves fertilizer flowability! 


@ Speeds cleanup of mixing equipment 


by minimizing residual buildup! 


@ Mixes and coats evenly; isolates 


each fertilizer particle! 


@ increases sales of your fertilizer 
by improving its drillability 


and reducing caking! 
D; V, 


@ Cuts wear on both mixing SAG, 


and farming machinery! 


227 


Write our Chemical Development Department 


today for complete information. 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE WICKES CORPORATION, SAGINAW 16, MICHIGAN 
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USP’S NEW HIGRADE GRANULAR SPECIALLY SIZED 
FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF MODERN FERTILIZERS 


USP announces the FIRST Higrade Granular muriate of potash designed specifi- 
cally for the manufacture of today’s modern fertilizers. Its perfect whiteness attests 
to its purity—the highest now available in granular agricultural muriate of potash. 
Non-caking and free-flowing throughout, USP’s new Higrade Granular potash 
contains 62/63% K2O! A regular supply of this important new potash product is 
immediately available from the U.S. Potash Co. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 
DIVISION OF UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 

Southern Sales Office: Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


USP also offers Higrade 
muriate of potash—62/63% 
K20 and Granular muriate of 
potash—60% K20—both 
free-flowing and non-caking. 
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VIEWING WASHINGTON 


AGFICUITULE continues 


Soil Bank's acreage reserve will continue in 1958. The House 
bowed to the Senate over the issue. The Lower Chamber had 
voted by a narrow margin to kill the program after this year, 
but the Senate voted unanimously to continue it. This means 
that another half-—billion dollars will be paid farmers to 
remove from one year's production acreage in corn, cotton, 
wheat, rice and tobacco. 

Price support for farmers who don't stick with corn allotments 
again is expected to be offered by the USDA this year. The 
large corn and feed grain crop now in prospect points to a 
market bust this fall, officials fear, unless some stop-—loss 
support is provided. While corn in the commercial area is 
propped at $1.36 a bushel, many farmers have over-—-planted the 
allotment because of the severe cut—-back this year. Support 
for non-compliance corn is expected to be $1.15 or lower. 

Interest rates on government-sponsored loans are due to go up. 

In addition to some government business loans, it means higher 
rates—-and more cost-price pinch on farmers—- for farm 
operational, "disaster," and production loans, and commodity 
credit, irrigation, reclamation and rural electrification 
loans. 

The plan was outlined to Congress in an "executive communication" 
from the White House. Hitting across the board, the Presi- 
dent's proposal would permit the government to raise interest 
rates to whatever level the government pays when it borrows 
money. Since interest limits on many types of loans are set 
by law, legislation will be required to provide the higher 
authority. 

The 1957 official "Insecticide Recommendations Handbook" has just 
been put out by the Agriculture Department. The 109-page 
farmers' guide spells out in detail what pesticides are rec-— 
mmended for use against which insects; also, what the toler- 
ance is, what formulation to use, what dosage, how to apply, 





lus any restrictions as to timing of applications, etc. 
c 


The handbook is of particular significance this year, since, for 
the first time, it gives pesticide use recommendations based 
on the Miller amendments to the food and drug laws. It's 
handy, ready reference, and easy to follow. Single copies 
are 65c. Write Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, 


Washington 
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The chemical industry plans to smash all 


records in expenditures 


on new plant and equipment during 1957, 





according to the 





Business and Defense Services Administration. The industry 
anticipates spending $895 million during the first half of 
the year, with a total for the year of $1.8 billion. 
Capital expenditures projected for the first half represent an 
increase of 1l per cent over the second half of 1956. BDSA 
Says that if the faster pace for capital outlay in the second 
half materializes, the total increase for the year would ex- 
ceed 1956 by 24 per cent 
Farm CHEMICALS 








WHEN ONE-HALF OF THE 
BOXCAR IS EMPTY... 
THE TL-6 TURNS AROUND 
INSIDE THE CAR AND 
UNLOADS THE OTHER HALF 


Since there isn’t a ramp at Chenoa Milling Company’s 
warehouse (due to railroad restrictions), the TL-6 
enters the boxcar containing grain about 200 yards 
away — where there is a ramp. Car is then moved to 
warehouse. Here a makeshift bin is fed by the TL-6 
and the grain moves into the warehouse on a conveyor. 
The boxcar stays at the warehouse until it’s complete- 
ly unloaded — no need to move it back to the ramp 
when half unloaded. The TL-6, with its compact de- 





CARRIES FERTILIZER FROM BOXCAR INTO 
STORAGE SHED — no losing the load, 
either, with tip-back bucket. Makes 
complete cycle without shifting — op- 
erator just pushes or pulls a lever to 
go forward or reverse. 


Send For Free Descriptive Catalog 
On The Complete Line Of Tracto-Loaders 


TRACTOMOTIVE 


TRACTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 





Compact TL=-6 TRACTOLOADER® keeps material 
moving for CHENOA MILLING COMPANY, Chenoa, Illinois 


TL-6 QUICKLY HANDLES OTHER JOBS FOR CHENOA MILLING, TOO! 


DELIVERS FERTILIZER TO CUSTOMER’S TRUCK — 
a full bucket every time. TL-6 gets load 
without ramming with smooth crowding 
action of hydraulic torque converter drive. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY YOUR ALLIS-CHALMERS CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DEALER I 












sign and short turning radius, easily maneuvers around 
inside the car to finish its job. 

Why not let this 14-yd loader solve your confined- 
area material handling problems? Get an on-the-job 
demonstration from your Allis-Chalmers construction 
machinery dealer. 


JRACTO — a sure sign of modern design 





— et 


LOADS HOPPER WHEN MIXED FERTILIZER IS 
ORDERED—elevator transports it to mixer. 
TL-6 makes hairpin turns into and out of 
the various bins for the different kinds 
of fertilizer. 















TRACTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, Dept. FC 

Deerfield, Illinois 

(CO Please arrange a demonstration of the TL-6 
CL) Send catalog on Tracto-Loaders 
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ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 
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- SUPERPHOSPHATE IS KEY 





TO FERTILIZER PROGRESS 


Great Gains were made with Acidulation and Ammoniation 


The greatest progress which has 
been accomplished in the manufacture 
of fertilizers in this country centers on 
superphosphate and is the result of in- 
dustry research. 

esearch by fertilizer manufacturers 
developed: 1) The production of super- 
phosphate by the acidulation of phos- 
phate rock. 2) The production of nitrogen 
solutions for the ammoniation of super- 
phosphate to provide an economical base 
for mixed fertilizers. 

Superphosphate is the heart of a fer- 
tilizer technology which has supplied 
\merican farmers with millions of tons 
of efficient crop-producing power at low 
cost. And this technology is the fruit of 
industry initiative. 

Superphosphate has many advantages 
over other phosphorus carriers. It is the 
lowest cost source of phosphorus. It con- 
tains large quantities of gypsum. Gypsum 
is an excellent soil conditioner and also 
provides large quantities of calcium and 
sulphur, both of which are essential 
plant foods. 

Superphosphate supplies phosphorus 
that remains in the soil available to plants 
over a longer period than phosphorus 
from other carriers. Other forms of phos- 
phorus have a greater tendency to be- 
come fixed in the soil in compounds that 
cannot be absorbed by plants. 

Superphosphate will absorb more low- 
cost nitrogen through ammoniation with 


x 


Industry research in the ammoniation of superphosphate with nitrogen 





solutions has helped in the development of granular mixed fertilizers. 


low-cost nitrogen solutions than any 
other form of phosphorus. Low-cost 
superphosphate and low-cost nitrogen 
solutions have enabled fertilizer manu- 
facturers to supply farmers with low- 
cost, high-quality fertilizers. 

Industry research with ammoniated 
superphosphate has helped in the im- 
provement of the condition of all types 
of fertilizers and helped in the develop- 
ment of granular fertilizers. High take-up 
of free ammonia by superphosphate is 


desirable in any fertilizer and particularly 
desirable in granular fertilizers. High 
rate of ammoniation provides nitrogen at 
low cost and also provides heat at an op- 
portune time in the granulation process. 


As long as fertilizer manufacturers 
continue to make the largest possible 
utilization of superphosphate and high 
levels of ammoniation, the situation fa- 
vorable to the increased use of fertilizer 


will exist and flourish, 
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TONNAGE 
OPPORTUNITY 





Just look around you and every- 
where you'll see a big, new fertilizer 
market growing up fast. It’s grass! 
Attractive lawns are the pride of 
modern homeowners, and the first goal 
of new residents. Fine, healthy turf is of 
top importance to parks, playgrounds 
and golf courses. New plants and offices 


that dot the suburbs and countryside | 


are landscaped in grass. Millions of miles 
of highways are bi anked by grass. 

Every year 1% million acres of land go 
out of farming and become homes, roads 
and factories. Most of this area is actually 
planted to grass. 

The roll of the golf ball, the happiness 
of the Little Leaguer, the gratification of 
the homeowner and plant. manager, the 
job of the greenskeeper, and the protec- 
tion and beautification of our roadsides 
all depend on keeping grass growing 
well. And that takes special fertilizer. 


Grass Needs Enduring Nitrogen 


Yes, we all like good grass in our sur- 
roundings, but not all of us have it. Crop 
fertilizers used for turf often produce 
luxuriant growth for a few weeks, then 
grass comes to a standstill until more fer- 
tilizer containing nitrogen is applied. 

Golf course superintendents have 
learned to keep greens and fairways fer- 
tilized throughout the year, but most 
persons can’t be bothered. And there’s 
no reason why they should be! Now 
wonderful new fertilizers containing 
N-dure* nitrogen provide enduring ni- 
trogen that feeds grass thoroughly and 
*Trade-mark 


evenly for months. It is ideal for orna- 
mentals too, and for specialty crops. 
Nitrogen Division research has per- 
fected a combination of N-dure urea- 
formaldehyde solution and urea for use 
in fertilizers to make nitrogen available 
to plants at a uniform rate for months, 
instead of in a sudden splurge. 
N-dure enables fertilizer manufac- 
turers to provide economical, enduring 
nitrogen in mixing semi-granular, non- 
segregating, non-burning fertilizers. This 
golden liquid urea-formaldehyde solu- 
tion, with additional urea, builds urea- 








GRASS...big fertilizer market! 


form during the manufacturing process 
of making a chemically-controlled mixed 
fertilizer. 

N-dure and urea in mixed fertilizers 
result in enduring nitrogen at economical 
cost, with no burning, no leaching and 
no harmful residues. Also, there’s a sav- 
ing of labor for the user. 

You get non-dusting, semi-granular 
condition by using N-dure plus urea in 
making a lasting mixed fertilizer. Forma- 
tion of ureaform in the process of mixing 
helps to reduce hazard of burning from 
other fertilizer salts as well as from nitro- 
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SINGLE APPLICATION OF 
FALL FERTILIZER SAVES 
WORK IN GROWING WHEAT 


Several years of wheat fertilizer dem- 
onstrations on farms in 14 Ohio counties 
show that 1-1-1 ratio fertilizers produce 
better yields than low-nitrogen mixed 
fertilizers such as 3-12-12 or 5-14-14. 
Also, application at seeding time of 400 
pounds of 10-10-10 gave as good yields 
as a split application of 200 pounds per 
acre of 10-10-10 in fall plus 200 pounds 
per acre in spring top-dressing. Over two 
seasons, average yield with fall applica- 
tion of 400 pounds of 10-10-10 was 38.9 
bushels. With split application of 400 
pounds of 10-10-10, yield was 38 bushels. 
With low-nitrogen mixed fertilizer, ap- 
plied either in the fall or in split applica- 
tion, yield averaged 35.6 bushels. 





Highest yield on any farm using a 
single fall application of 400 pounds of 
10-10-10 was 53.3 bushels. Highest yield 
with a split application of 400 pounds of 
10-10-10 was 52.2 bushels. Best yield 
with a low-nitrogen fertilizer, 400 pounds 
of 5-10-10, was 45.7 bushels. 





gen. In well-balanced mixed fertilizers, 
mixtures can be made in a wide variety 
of nitrogen ratios. You can easily control 
the ratio of lasting action to quick action 
with standard ammoniating equipment. 

The fall months are a perfect time to 
fertilize grass and ornamentals, and this 
year more people than ever before will 
be in the market for fertilizer. 

For full information on how N-dure 
can help you make profits from the grow- 
ing turf and specialty market, write to 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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How fo Find 
Extra Profits in Your 
1957-58 Production Plans 


In making plans for your 1957-58 
production, the best place to look for 
bigger profits may be right in your own 
plant. Sometimes operating costs, higher 
than necessary, are “hiding” in a ferti- 
lizer plant that seems to be operating 
smoothly. If you can reduce these costs 
you will increase your profits. 

One of the practical ways to pare 
down costs is to use the nitrogen solu- 
tions and other ingredients specifically 
adapted to the fertilizers you plan to 
produce. With the selection of the right 
methods and materials, you may be able 
to cut costs and improve quality in all 
your mixed fertilizers. 

Why not get the help of a Nitrogen 
Division technical man? He will be glad 
to suggest immediate and economical 
changes to help you gear your output 
into a much more profitable operation. 
His services are available to Nitrogen 
Division customers without cost. Whether 
your problems are in ammoniation, form- 
ulation, granulation, condition, convert- 
ing old equipment or selecting new, you 
can receive this technical service fast. 


Manufacturing Know-how 
Nitrogen Division maintains a large 


staff of trained technologists, experienced 
in all phases of the fertilizer business. 


The skills and abilities of hundreds of | 


well-qualified scientists, technicians, and 
engineers are available to help work out 
your problems. This technical service 
staff uses millions of dollars’ worth of 
laboratory and pilot plant equipment. 
Ask your Nitrogen Division salesman 


to line up the technical aid essential to | 
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the solution of your problems. He can 
call for ready help that will come up 
with realistic answers to any fertilizer 
production situation. This Nitrogen Di- 
vision service is based on 30 years of 
fertilizer and nitrogen experience. 

Right in your own plant, as well as 
in their laboratories, Nitrogen Division 
technicians will work on your trouble 
spots until a practical answer develops. 
But they are more than trouble shooters. 
They have spent years in originating 
new and better nitrogen solutions to fit 
your manufacturing methods. Their goal 
is to help you streamline your plant 
operations to get best results, with the 
least possible change in equipment. 


Their Full-time Job 


If you contemplate production of 
mixed fertilizers new to your plant, their 
assistance will be of special benefit. 
Nitrogen Division technical men do not 
sell equipment. They spend their full 
time developing nitrogen solutions and 
helping organize production line sys- 
tems for making high-quality, pulverized 
and granular fertilizers at low cost. 

Extensive and continuing research by 
Nitrogen Division developed major in- 
novations in fertilizer practice, such as 
ammoniation of superphosphate. Nitro- 
gen Division knows fertilizer plant meth- 
ods, inside and out! You can get prompt 
and efficient assistance from the techni- 
cal service staff right now—and remem- 
ber, it’s without charge to customers. 
Talk to your Nitrogen Division salesman, 
or contact Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical, 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 





NITROGEN pills SERVICE 


There are many reasons why it pays you to deal 
with Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical. You are served 


by America’s leading producer of the most complete line 


of nitrogen products. You benefit from millions of tons 
of nitrogen experience and the enterprising research that 
originated and developed nitrogen solutions for the fer- 
tilizer industry. You are assured of dependable supplies 
from three huge plants at Hopewell, Ironton, and 


Omaha. Your nitrogen is delivered to you by the best 
transportation facilities and equipment. You get techni- 
cal assistance and formulation advice from the largest 
and most efficient staff of nitrogen experts. Your sales arc 
supported by the most powerful advertising campaign 
ever conducted to sell fertilizers. Nitrogen Division is 
your headquarters for NITROGEN plus sERVICE. Look over 
the big line and contact one of the 14 offices listed below. 


‘Voevicig Nitrogen Solutions 
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Other ARCADIAN’ Nitrogen Products: UREA 45 - A-N-L° Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Ammonium Nitrate - American Nitrate of Soda + Sulphate of Ammonia 


NITROG CN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


MAIN OFFICE: 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y., Phone: Hanover 2-7300 





Branch Offices Phone 


Cedar 9-6301 
Ironton 8-4366 
Bellevue 1464 


Hopewell, Va., P. 0. Drawer 131 
Ironton, Ohio, P. 0. Box 98 
Omaha 7, Neb., P. O. Box 166 


Raleigh, N. C., 16 W. Martin St 

Columbia 1. S. C., 1203 Gervais St 
Atlanta 3, Ga., 127 Peachtree St., N.E. Jackson 2-7805 
Memphis 9, Tenn., 1929-B South 3rd St.. Whitehall 8-2692 
Columbia, Mo., P. 0. Box 188 


Temple 3-2801 
Columbia 3-6676 


Indianapolis 20, Ind., 6060 College Ave. Clifford 5-5443 
Kalamazoo, Mich., P. 0. Box 869 Kalamazoo 5-8676 
St. Paul 4, Minn., 45 N. Snelling Ave. Midway 5-2864 
Los Angeles 5, Cal., 2999 West 6th St. Dunkirk 8-3201 


Gibson 2-4040 — San Francisco 4,Cal., 235 Montgomery St... Yukon 2-6840 














Chemieals 


186—CARRICLAY & PULGITE 


For economical formulations of concen- 
trates, dusts and wettable powders, Mag- 
net Cove Barium Corp. suggests you in- 
vestigate Carriclay and Pulgite. In 
kiln-drying its attapulgite carriers and 
diluents, Magcobar reports it uses a lower 
temperature for a longer period—thus 
baking each particle all the way through 
for a more uniform product. For further 
information, 

Circle 186 ON SERVICE CarD 


187—TRONA PRODUCTS 


A complete 12-page products catalog 
and informational booklet has been issued 
by American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Included are descriptions, properties and 
applications of nearly 70 chemicals mar- 
keted under the company’s Trona trade- 
mark. If you’d like a copy, 


CrrcLeE 187 oN SERVICE CARD 


188—TOLERANCE FOLDER 


A wallet size folder containing a list of 
pesticide spray tolerances, giving time 
limitation in days before harvest on vari- 
ous crops, is available without charge 
from United-Heckathorn. The USDA 
provided the information which appears 
in condensed form in the folder. 

For your copy, 

CircL_E 188 ON SERVICE CARD 


189—SULFONATE BULLETIN 


Sulfonate OS, an anionic surface active 
agent for use as an emulsifying and dis- 
persing agent in insecticide formulations 
is described in a new bulletin issued by the 
Sun Oil Company. 

For free copies just 

Circe 189 on SERVICE CARD 


190—TOXAPHENE INSECTICIDES 


The use of toxaphene insecticides, to 
control various insect pests which attack 
tomatoes, is described in a new folder is- 
sued by Hercules Powder Company. 

The leaflet discusses typical applications 
for the control of tomato hornworm, to- 
mato russet mite, flea beetles, vegetable 
weevil, cutworms, tomato fruitworm, and 
blister beetles. For your free copy 

CircL_eE 190 on SERVICE CaRD 


191—NEW CRAG MYLONE 
FOLDER 


A new folder explaining how to use Crag 
Mylone is now available from Union Car- 
bide Chemicals Co. Mylone is a new, 
powdered soil fumigant that needs no 
plastic cover. It acts as a herbicide, soil 
fungicide, and nematocide in pre-planting 
treatments on a variety of ornamentals. 

For your free copy 

CircLE 191 oN SERVICE CARD 
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FREE INFORMATION to help you 


solve fertilizer, pesticide problems 


Reader Service 


192—TAKO KAOLINITIC 
KAOLIN 


Excellent adhesive-absorption qualities 
are claimed for Thomas Alabama Kaolin 
Co.’s High Grade Colloidal Kaolinitic 
Kaolin Clay. The manufacturer says 
Tako excels in formulations of pesticides— 
inert colloidal properties increase toxic 
action, give increased workability, dis- 
persion, absolute minimum drifting. Free 
information is available. 


CIRCLE 192 ON SERVICE CARD 


193—NEW INSECT-REPELLENT 


The Glenn Chemical Company has full 
information and price lists now available 
for its new insect-repellent Tabutrex. The 
company claims that Tabutrex has 23 
separate and distinct proven advantages. 
More complete information and price lists 
are available free by just 

CIRCLING 193 ON SERVICE CARD 


194—SULFUR SIDELIGHTS 


If you have any questions about sulfur 
they probably are answered in the 50-page 
booklet published by the Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co. entitled ‘Stauffer Sulfurs.” 

The booklet reviews handling opera- 
tions, physical and chemical properties, 
the history of sulfur, its occurrence and 
uses, production and refining processes 
and etc. 

For your copy just 

CIRCLE 194 oN SERVICE CARD 


Process Equipt. 
195—FLOW METER BULLETIN 


A novel and convenient means for aid- 
ing prospective users of Brooks Rota- 
meter Co.’s flow meters in selecting the 
right meter for a specific application is 
utilized in the company’s new bulletin. 
A die cut disc eyeletted on the inside 
cover indicates the pressure and tempera- 
ture limitations of Brooks rotameters as 
well as their flow capacity ranges. For 
your copy of ‘“‘A Brief Guide to the Brooks 
Rotameter Line,” just 

CircLE 195 oN SERVICE CARD 
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READER SERVICE 
CARD 
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want. 
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name, position, 
company and address. 
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196—CONTROLLED VOLUME 
PUMPS 


The Milton Roy Co. has a new 32-page 
bulletin which describes its complete line 
of motor-driven controlled volume pumps. 
It contains complete specifications and 
latest design features of these positive dis- 
placement pumps, designed for precise 
metering and pumping of corrosive liquids 
against pressure. 

Standard and modified models and their 
applications are illustrated and described. 
For a copy 


Crirc_teE 196 ON SERVICE CARD 


197—CONTINUOUS ACIDULA- 
TION PLANTS 


Now small and medium sized fertilizer 
operators can afford a D-K superphosphate 
plant with continuous den and TVA cone 
mixer, reports Davidson Kennedy Com- 
pany. Two men can operate the plant 
at the continuous rate of 20 tons per hour. 


For complete information 


CrircLE 197 oN SERVICE CARD 





198—BLUE VALLEY 
GRANULATOR 


Are you considering quality granula- 
tion? Blue Valley Equip. Mfg. and En- 
gineering Co., which just installed its 30th 
granulation unit, will send you informa- 
tion on its Granulator if you 


CircLE 198 ON SERVICE CARD 


199—SACKETT STAR 


The Sackett STAR Granulator will give 
you controlled grain size, higher product 
recovery, higher production capacity and 
lower drying cost, reports A. J. Sackett 
and Sons Co. Capacity range is from 1§ 
to 60 tons per hour. For details, 


CircLrE 199 ox SERVICE CarRI 


Packaging 


200—SAVE TIME, MONEY, 
LABOR 


Richardson Scale Co. says you can save 
time, money and labor with its Model 
FFP automatic bagging scales. A two- 
color, six-page bulletin gives a full de- 
scription of the scales and includes 12 il- 
lustrations. Three styles are available— 
floor portable, overhead portable and over- 
head stationary. 

For your free copy, 


CircLE 200 on SERVICE CARD 


201—BAGPAK CLOSER 


A new brochure from International Pa- 
per Co. gives inside details of the bag clos- 
ing machines just introduced by the firm’s 
Bagpak Div. For your free copy of ‘The 
Latest and Most Versatile Bagpak Closer, 


CircLeE 201 on SERVICE CARD 


202—PACKAGING HEAVY 
GOODS 


An illustrated 28-page booklet on how 
to cut costs, simplify packing and improve 
efficiency in the packaging of heavy prod- 
ucts has just been published by Hinde & 
Dauch. 

To get your free copy of “‘How to Ship 
Heavy Products in Corrugated Boxes 


just 


CirRcLE 202 OX SERVICE CARD 


Materials Handling 


203—CLARK CATALOG 


The complete line of fork-lift trucks, 
straddle carriers, powered hand _ trucks 
and towing tractors produced by Clark 
Equipment Co.'s Industrial Truck Div. 
is described in a 16-page, four-color cata- 
log just published by the company. Every 
machine is illustrated. 

\ free copy is yours if you 


Circ_teE 203 on SERVICE CARD 


Saae 

\ new two-color booklet describing the 
“Tractoloader”’ line has been published 
by the Tractomotive Corporation. The 
16 page booklet is well illustrated and in- 
cludes a section on attachments. For 
vour free copy just 


CircLeE 204 on SERVICE CARD 


205—SHADOGRAPH SCALES 


A new eight-page brochure on SHADO- 
GRAPH Scales designed for use in the 
chemical industry has been published by 
The Exact Weight Scale Co. It contains 
numerous illustrations, detailed specifica- 
tions, and important features of 34 differ- 
ent models, ranging in capacities from 
2000 MG up to 100 pounds. For your 
free copy 


CrircLteE 205 on SERVICE CARD 


206—NEW CONTAINER 
CATALOG 


\ new 16-page catalog designed to de- 
scribe the company’s complete line of ma- 
terials handling containers has just been 
released by the Continental-Diamond 
Fibre Corp. 

For your free copy of this catalog en- 
titled “CDF Materials Handling Con- 


tainers”’ just 


CIRCLE 206 on SERVICE CARD 


Miscellaneous 
207—AXIVANE FANS 


A 16-page booklet from Joy Mfg. tells 
all about Axivane Fans. The company 
reports it pioneered in the development of 








211—Spray Nozzles 
212—Screw Conveyor 
213—Plastic Faucet 














See pages 58, 60 & 61 for information on 
these Reader Service Numbers— 
214—Acto Cutter 


215—Dise Feeder 
216—Emcol Emulsifier 
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vaneaxial fans and is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of these units. The booklet 
pictures some typical installations and in- 
cludes specifications. For a copy, 


CIRCLE 207 on SERVICE CARD 


208—SEED TREATMENT 
BOOKLET 


A new, well-illustrated 16-page booklet 
on modern seed treatment has been pub- 
lished by Panogen, Inc. The easy-reading 
booklet describes how seed treatment 
works, when it pays to treat seed, and 
what it can do to improve crop quality. 

For your free copy just 


CircLE 208 oN SERVICE CARD 


209—SAFETY CHECK LIST DE- 
TECTS EXPLOSION 
HAZARDS 


lo locate hidden probabilities of elec- 
trically ignited explosions in plants, a 
“Hazard Finder’’ is being made available 
by the Crouse Hinds Company. 

To get your free copy of this eight page 
illustrated folder and “check list"’ just 


CircLE 209 on SERVICE CARD 


210—NEW VALVE BULLETIN 


A new bulletin describing its line of 
chemical relief valves and back pressure 
valves has just been published by the 
Milton Roy Company. The 4-page, two 
color bulletin gives complete specifications 
including capacities of four standard sizes. 
For your free copy 


CircLE 210 ON SERVICE CARD 
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SULPHUR 


What a ‘killer’ this complex chemical is turning out to be! 
And quite impartial as to its victims: — houseflies, barnflies, 
fruitflies, aphids, mites, ants, beetles, chinch bugs, roaches, 
and many other pests that bother man and beast. It kills 
them dead! 


As with the former chemicals which made such notable head- 
way in man’s fight to subdue these destructive pests, Sulphur 
is very much in the picture—here is one of the many varia- 
tions of the benzene ring...the Diazinon Formula. That 
letter ““S"’ tied in with the letter ‘“P’’ discloses the all-impor- 
tant thiophosphate. 


Sulphur, often called one of the Four Pillars of the Processing 
Industry, is benefiting mankind in many ways. None is more 
important than that of controlling crop-destroying pests. 


*A product of the Geigy Chemical Corporation. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


Suloh d . ’ @ Newgulf, Texas @ Spindietop, Texas 
ulphur Producing Units @ Moss Bluff, Texas ee Worland, Wyoming 








MANAGEMENT 
LOOKS 
AT THE 
SALES FORCE 


by 
Dr. R. H. Wellman 


elling agricultural chemicals is an extra special 
kind of a job—it’s not like selling costume 
jewelry, for example. In selling jewelry, and 
many other consumer products, there’s a strong ap- 
peal made to the customer’s emotions. By and large, 
this situation does not exist in agricultural chemicals 
selling. It is more of a technical business, and is 
based on knowledge of your chemicals’ performance, 
and how they will fit into the farmer’s operation. 
Our men don’t “‘sell by the book’’—they get out and 
show people how to use materials. They are techni- 
cally trained to demonstrate what they are asking 
others to do. 

Also, this business is considerably different from 
selling industrial chemicals in that the user of agri- 
cultural chemicals does not possess technical back- 
ground to develop these materials on his own. 

>Sales perform a singular task in the function of 
developing and marketing agricultural chemicals. 
This is not to imply that we consider our sales depart- 
ment more important than other departments. To 
organize a successful team of any kind, you should 
have equal parties pulling their own weight, and this 
certainly goes for the agricultural chemicals business. 

We strive for complete cooperation of research, 
production, development, advertising, sales, and the 
financial department—all these groups have equal 
importance. It is the sales department, however, 
which must bring to fruition the efforts of the rest of 
the team. If we do not have a profitable operation, 
we have nothing, and it is the responsibility of our 
sales department to sell enough products so that we 
make a profit. 
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Our salesmen are ‘‘Mr. Carbide” in their individ- 
ual areas. It’s their job to find out what is needed to 
increase sales. To do this, they must be versatile, for 
they have to meet and solve a wide range of problems 
that may include everything from product develop- 
ment to distribution. We ask our salesmen to 
analyze the limitations of our products and those of 
the competition, and to point out areas in which new 
products are needed. 

We don’t want a clear-cut distinction between 
technical development men and salesmen in our 
organization. It’s our belief that when you make 
these distinctions you build up a wall around develop- 
ment of breadth of vision. Then, most of your people 
will come right up to it and stop. Few will even 
bother to keep over—it’s just human nature. 





Our idea is to tear down walls whenever they start 
to rise. We want no hard and fast distinction be- 
ween groups, and we strive to stimulate a free flow 
of information and ideas back and forth between our 
development men and salesmen. Members of each 
group must often fill in for each other on various 
assignments. 

>In training our men to sell agricultural chemicals, 
we tell them that their first duty is to present the 
facts. There are three phases, we think, to a success- 
ful selling job: (1) Present the facts to your customer; 
(2) Allow him to make up his mind; (3) Convince 
him he should take some positive action on his de- 
cision. 

When our salesmen present their sales story, they 
are urged to emphasize the advantages of our pro- 
ducts, but to represent these advantages truthfully— 
we do not say our products will do something they 
won't do. We have an ethical duty to sell truthfully, 
but even if this did not exist, it still would not be to 
the advantage of any agricultural chemicals salesman 
to misrepresent his product for the sake of a sale. He 
really doesn’t have a worthwhile product unless the 
farmer becomes a steady customer. 


Our sales department is instructed to bring all 
honest influences to bear on a prospective customer. 
This is a big job because it includes demonstrating 
and teaching, as we said before, in addition to talk- 
ing. The department is not limited to selling per se; 
rather, it is engaged in a type of selling that has a good 
deal of depth. As we sell, we are carefully building 
for the future. We are taking chemicals that are just 
beginning to be known and establishing markets. 
With other chemicals, placed in the field on an experi- 
mental basis, we are trying to determine if they are 
marketable products. In all cases, we are out to de- 
velop chemicals that will bring the farmer back not 
only for that second sale, but for numerous repeat 
sales. 

> It’s true that the farmer is the customer who buys 
the chemical and uses it, but agricultural chemicals 
salesmen must convince, basically, five different 
groups before a sale can be made. They are: (1) 
Experiment station personnel; (2) Extension person- 
nel, such as county agents; (3) Distrubutors; (4) 
Dealers; (5) Farmers and Stockmen. 
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You must convince the other groups before you can 
do business with the farmer. You get your ‘License 
to do business,” so to speak, from the experiment 
station, you must win confidence and recommenda- 
tions from the local county agent, and you have to 
convince distrubutors and dealers that they should 
stock and push your product. Only then are you 
ready to sell to the farmer. 

We tell our salesmen that it’s important to sell 
influential growers, because it’s obviously impossible 
for a single salesman to talk to all growers in his area. 
Whenever possible, however, our representatives per- 
sonally contact large groups of growers by conducting 
dealer and grower meetings. 

> Though our salesmen have an all-important role 
to play in ‘Operation Profit,”’ they don’t have special 
privileges in our company. They have duties, and 
with these duties they have commensurate authority 
and freedom to accomplish their job of moving, in an 
intelligent way, every pound of chemical that we have 
to sell. 

We expect our salesmen to be creative. We don’t 
believe that top levels of the company should monop- 
olize the right to create. Creativity must come from 
the individuals who are developing products and con- 
tacting customers, and management, in many cases, 
should concern itself with deciding between alternate 
proposals. 

All members of our sales department have an open 
path through my door. And, in return, I consider it 
part of my job to beat a path to each salesman’s ter- 
ritory, regularly. You don’t learn how to solve agri- 
cultural chemicals marketing problems by sitting in 
an office in the city. 

To make intelligent management decisions, we 
must hear about problems from our salesmen in the 
field. But we at Carbide expect more from our sales- 
men than news that problems exist. We expect them 
to explain each problem, clearly and succinctly, and 
offer a choice of intelligent solutions. 

We also expect them to ‘‘needle’”’ management into 
getting the problem solved! And the main problem is 
to build sales quickly and soundly so that agricultural 
chemicals can become as profitable as the rest of the 
chemical industry. Solving this problem provides the 
sound basis for investing in further research and de- 
velopment to serve the farmer better each year. 





Dr. Wellman is Manager of the 
Crag Agricultural Chemicals De- 
partment of Union Carbide Chemt- 
cals Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation. He is well 
qualified to write as an agricultural 
chemicals authority, for he combines 
an impressive ability for company 
management and aggressive sales 
direction with a background that is 
strong in research and technical 
development. 
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NPI Annual Meeting 


EXPLORING THE 
FERTILIZER MARKET 





PROGRAM designed to increase the market 

expansion program and promotional activities 

of the National Plant Food Institute was ap- 
proved by the members at their annual meeting held 
at The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., last month. 

The program was adopted despite the negative 
vote voiced by six potash producing companies, who 
claimed the ‘‘additional financial burden”? would be 
too much. (see page 45 for the complete story on 
the expansion activities). 

Monday morning's program, besides the business 
meeting, included a panel discussion on “‘How Big 
is the Fertilizer Business.””. In summary the panel 
said the fertilizer industry can be expanded several 
times if the industry wishes to make the effort. The 
farmers have the assets, now it’s up to the industry 
to prove its salesmanship. (see page 43). 

Tuesday's program included talks by Senator 
Karl E. Mundt (R-S.D.) and Dr. Raymond Rodgers, 
Professor of Banking, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, New York University. 

Senator Mundt told the Institute members that 
“to return to an era in which the operation of eco- 
nomic principles and policies once again have a 
dominant part in determining our national destiny, 
is going to require a substantial shrinkage in the 
power, in the spending, and in the regulations of the 
Federal Government.” 

“By the same token,” he added, “‘it is going to re- 
quire a lot of added interest and effort on the part 
of individual citizens desiring to have their ideals 
have an impact on Government attitudes. The pub- 
lic must also learn a lot more about the political 
machinery of Freedom and where it needs fixing.”’ 


Top to bottom, left to right 


@ S.L. Nevins, Olin Mathieson Chem. Corp.; Maurice Lockwood, IMCC; Senator 
Karl Mundt; Weller Noble; C. T. Marshall, Commercial Solvents Corp. 


@ E. A. Geoghegan, Southern Cotton Oil Co.; J. A. Howell, Commercial Solvents 
Corp.; Ralph Douglass, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc. 


@ Roy Roughton, IMCC; C. Martin, Miami Fertilizer Co.; D. A. Williams, Peavey 
Fertilizer Plant. 


@ Mrs. F. Lang; Mrs. Russell Coleman; Mrs. V. A. Ericson; Mrs. W. E. Meeken. 
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Committees on Appropriations, Government Opera- 
tions, Agriculture and Forestry, and the Investigat- 
ing Committee, spoke on ‘Our Fight to Stay Free.”’ 

“Today,” he said, ‘I think few, if any, among us 
will deny the fact that the Government has grown 
so strong and Federal spending has become so im- 
portant that the political bias of our National Ad- 
ministrations determine the economic tone of our 
Nation and the financial status of millions of Ameri- 


Senator Mundt, who is a member of the Senate 





the century.” 

‘‘Members of Congress, some of our officials in the 
Executive Departments, and a great many groups 
and individuals are expressing concern over two 
factors in the election processes which comprise our 
‘political machinery:’ (1) Meaningful and effective 
two-partyism is at a low ebb in the United States; 
and (2) The bloc-voting by which members of the 
electoral college cast their votes EN MASSE (win- 
ner take all) in presidential elections, thus down- 





nessmen.”’ 
T Senator Mundt said that he was “happy to note 


rating rural areas and up-rating the election impact 
of twelve vast cities in eight selected States of far 
more than average size,’ he continued. “It is my 
prevailing conviction that there is nothing more im- 
portant or essential to the preservation of our Ameri- 
can concepts (private ownership; our reward of 
merit system; recognition of the rights of States and 


cans, whether they be workers or farmers or busi- 


and pleased over the fact that this year in Washing- 
ton more attention is being paid to the ‘political 
machinery’ upon which our freedoms rest than in 
any previous session of Congress since the turn of 


from the panel discussion on ‘How Big is The Fertilizer Market.'’ Panel members were (top 
to bottom): O. E. Anderson, Ohio Bankers Association; E. T. York, American Potash Institute; 
Wilbur Renk, Wisconsin Farmer; Gordon B. Nance, University of Missouri. 


Quotes 


“the American farmer can buy every pound of plant food in the next five years that the industry 
ts able to sell him... .Asawhole, they could double their use of plant food. Yes, credit-wise, they could 
triple their use of fertilizer. . . . the total assets of American farmers at the beginning of this year 
stood at $170 billion and total liabilities, on the other hand, on the same date amounted only to 
$18 ,800,000,000. . . . Can the rural banks of this country make toans for the purchase of fertilizer 
on the basis of that balance sheet? The answer is a resounding YES. ... Can the fertilizer industry, 
from the supplier of raw material through the manufacturer, the jobber, and the retailer, use this 
agricultural balance sheet as a foundation for the greatest merchandising program this industry has 
ever known? Again, the answer is, ‘How can we doubt it?’ ... We have a reluctant customer, but he 
is a customer with a terrific credit potential. I for one, believe he can be persuaded to enter the market.” 













‘the job of the fertilizer industry is two-fold—to encourage and promote research aimed at developing 
know-how in fertilizer usage—information on the correct levels of fertilizer needed for most efficient 
production . . . the opportunities for increasing fertilizer usage .. . range from 50 per cent to 300 
per cent—or even as much as 1000 per cent increase in plant food usage in some states . . . two major 
factors which, in my opinion, will determine, to a large extent, the size of the fertilizer market in the 
years ahead are (1) the demand for agricultural products and (2) the know-how and the desire of the 
farmer to produce those products more efficiently . . . in the light of the expected expansion in the need 
for farm products in the years ahead, the National Plant Food Institute has a wonderful opportunity 
to help show our farmers how to meet these needs more efficiently through increased fertilizer usage.” 

















“As our population increases there will be an increased use of fertilizer, but it will all be tied up 
to our farming economy. A hard-up farmer is not a generous buyer of fertilizer... . Fertilizer helps 
us produce more, and more economically.... But .. .we need to find new uses for crops as well as 
packages to better merchandise farm products ... As the market expands farmers will buy many 
tons of fertilizer next year and in the years to come. . . . we try to run an economic operation. We 
set up goals we'd like to meet, and fertilize to meet them. Our goals . . . 200 bushel corn, 100 bushel 
oats, 30 bushels of wheat and a 3 ton hay crop. Now average land has only so many nutrients in the 
soul. ... if big crops are to be produced something must be added. . . . Each year all of our land is 
tested and a fertilizer prescription written to attain our goal.” 













“the plant food industry has a growth potential much greater than that for any industry I know— 
either established or new. ... Fertilizers pay dividends that are almost unbelievable to business investors 
in general or to farmers . . . several reasons have been advanced as to why farmers continue to buy so 
little fertilizer when it pays so well, none of these are satisfactory tome. . . . One is the risk involved 
—they fear a bad weather year in which they will not get their fertilizer money back. If this is true, 
it is indeed strange that they raise, buy and feed cattle and sheep, which on the average returns $1.24 
for each dellar’s worth of feed used, and in one year in five does not even pay all of that dollar back 
. . . their loss 1s trretrievable—the money is gone. But if a drought prevents fertilizer from paying 
out one year, most of itis available for the next year’s crop... . another possible reason for the small 
use of fertilizer may be the lack of salesmanship used.” 
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@ Row 1 A welcome sight for many of the 
golfers 


@ Row 2 gy George Garland, The Texas 
ow rag J. J. Lawler, Shell Chemical Co.; 

RIGHT: Dr. Raymond Rodgers, New York Uni- 
ay J. E. Totman, Summers Fertilizer Co.; 


— Swift & Co.; E. A. Geoghe- 
gan, Southern Cotton Oil Se., Edwin Pate, 
Dixie Guano Co., Inc. 





@ Row 3 LEFT: Q. S. Lee, Cotton Producers 
Assoc.; RIGHT: Newly elected officers of the 
Institute's Research and Education Committee 
are: Dr. Werner L. Nelson, a “> 
Institute; A. H. OR Swift & Co.; Dr. R. P 
Thomas, IMCC; Dr. W. H. Garman, NPAL Joe 
Sharp, Spencer | Chemical Co. 


@ Row 4 LEFT: Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture True D. Morse (left) chats with Wisconsin 
farmer Wilbur Renk. RIGHT: Deane F. Wicks, 
Raymond Bag Co.; Roy Bossolt, The Terre Co.; 
Tom Athey, Raymond Bag Co. 


@ Row 5 Seated at the head table at Tuesday 
night's banquet session were the following: 
front row, aig a te ge Mrs. Ray- 
E. T. York, Mrs. Wilbur 

ong Mrs. York, Wilbur Renk 

and Mrs. Nance. Back row, Susan Prindeville, 
Paul T. — Mrs. Russell Coleman, True D. 
Morse, Mrs. Edwin Pate, C. T. Pegs = sg 
a Prindeville, Edwin C. Pate, Mrs. Morse, 
Mrs, Truitt, Dr. Coleman and Jane Prindeville. 














individuals; economical and not over-centralized 
Government) than the correction of these two de- 
ficiencies in our machinery of freedom—the method 
of voting for our Presidents, and the party organiza- 
tions by which we nominate and elect our Presidents.” 

Senator Mundt said that ‘‘we can have the kind 
of America we want—but to do so will require the 
modernization of our political machinery so that the 
desires of free Americans can be faithfully reflected 
by our voting procedures and our party organiza- 
tions.” 

Dr. Rodgers, who followed Sen. Mundt on Tues- 
day’s program, said that ‘‘the American economy 
has lost its strong upward surge.”’ 

Speaking on ‘The Current Economic Outlook for 
Business,’’ the nationally-known economist con- 
cluded that: 

“The constant increase in the cost of doing busi- 
ness is bound to have an effect on the purchasing 
power of the dollar. The process of inflation, in all 
probability, will continue, although not at the same 
rate as in 1956. 

“Continuation of the increase in the cost of pro- 
duction and decline in the value of the dollar will 
cause further mergers and liquidations. Moreover, 
it makes it advisable for corporations to finance 
their capital requirements through bonds rather 
than through equities.”’ 

Dr. Rodgers said that “obviously, it is not pos- 
sible to foretell with any certainty when the forces 
of inflation will come to an end.” 





“In fact,’” he continued, ‘‘as of now, the ‘cards are 
stacked’ against such a development, as the follow- 
ing upward pressures indicate: 

“There is a strong inflation bias in government, as 
is evidenced by the large expenditures of the Federal 
government, the farm price policy, stockpiling, etc. 
All these factors obviously contribute to inflationary 
pressures. 

“It costs more to secure many raw materials since 
some of the best sources of such materials have been 
used up. A good example is the growing extent to 
which American industry has to go far afield to ob- 
tain iron ore. 

“The cost of transporting goods is rising and this, 
apparently, will continue. 

“Organized labor has adopted a policy of demand- 
ing an increase in wages and more and more fringe 
benefits each year. The cost of doing business there- 
fore, despite the efforts of management to increase 
efficiency, will not only remain high but will continue 
to increase. 

“Interest rates and corporate taxes also are ele- 
ments of cost which, wherever possible are shifted 
to the ultimate consumer. Corporate taxes are very 
high, and while it is possible that in the foreseeable 
future the corporate tax rate may go down to 50 
per cent, anything much below that level cannot be 
expected for a long time. It is also fairly certain 
that interest rates will not go back to the levels of 
1934-1951.” 





EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The membership of the National Plant Food In- 
stitute in voting for the enabling amendments to the 
by-laws to permit the expansion activities didn’t act 
on impulse. The program had been recommended 
by the Board of Directors after more than a year of 
study of opportunities for market expansion. 

The plan envisions a vastly expanded program by 
the institute in the fields of research, farm demon- 
strations, education and promotion. The first step, 
according to Dr. Russell Coleman, executive vice 
president of the Institute will be the employment of 
four regional managers and the establishment of re- 
gional Institute offices. These will be located as 
follows: 

For the Mid-West, possibly in Chicago; for the 
Far-West, possibly in San Francisco; for the South- 
east, possibly in Atlanta; and for the Northeast, 
(undecided as yet). 

Dr. Coleman said that “the objective of the pro- 
gram, in addition to expanding the fertilizer market 
by speeding up the acceptance of proper fertilizer 
usage, would be to further enhance the standing of 
the industry with farmers, agricultural workers and 
the general public. 

“The fertilizer industry has a capacity to produce 
substantially more plant food than it is now selling. 
Yet agricultural leaders say that fertilizer usage 
should be at least twice the present consumption. 
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“Efficient use of fertilizer is one of the best ways 
farmers can reduce the per unit cost of production 
and the expansion program will enable us to focus 
greater attention on the plant food needs of farmers, 
all in keeping with the recommendations of the agri- 
cultural colleges.” 

Dr. Coleman said that a ‘‘unified program of ac- 
tion” under the direction of the Institute will include 
three projects: 

To broaden and strengthen fertilizer research 
through increased grants to universities and 
colleges. 

To initiate a farm demonstration program 
in cooperation with state and federal agencies. 

To develop more specific informational pro- 
grams based on the results from research and 
demonstrational projects. 

“The plan will be principally concerned with de- 
veloping the present market potential,” he said. 
“Farm demonstrations conducted in local areas will 
give the Institute information on which it can pro- 
ject a broad localized informational program. It is 
the purpose of this program to enlist the cooperation 
of local newspapers, radio and television stations, 
agricultural publications, bankers, dealers, profes- 
sional agricultural workers and others to tell the fer- 
tilizer story based on agronomic and economic in- 
formation.”’ 
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Dr. Rodgers said that ‘‘the cost of doing business 
must be expected to rise,’’ and added that ‘‘nonethe- 
less, it must be frankly faced that when the cost of 
doing business goes up, although keen competition 
may squeeze profits, this cannot go on indefinitely, 
as the profit margin is soon exhausted under such 
circumstances.”’ 

To stop inflation, he pointed out that two principal 
forces at the disposal of the government are ‘‘fiscal 
discipline and monetary discipline.”’ 

“Fiscal discipline means, primarily, that the gov- 
ernment in periods of good business activity has a 
substantial budget surplus which it uses to reduce 
the public debt,” he said. ‘‘As such discipline has 
not been practiced since 1953, it is not likely to be 
invoked willingly in the future.” 

Dr. Rodgers said that ‘no central bank in a de- 
mocracy such as ours would dare to adopt such dras- 
tic credit restrictive measures that large-scale un- 
employment would be inevitable.” 

Carroll P. Streeter, Editor of FARM JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, and Bill Kennedy, Editor of THE 
GEORGIA FARMER, Atlanta, were presented 
awards for “‘superior journalistic contributions to- 
ward the building of the soils of our nation’’ by the 
National Plant Food Institute. 

Editors Streeter and Kennedy were winners in the 
Institute's nationwide “Soil Builders Award for Edi- 
tors’’ contest in a field of 32 magazine entries. The 


contest was established in 1952, with the approval 
of the American Agricultural Editors’ Association. 

C. T. Prindeville, President of the Institute, pre- 
sented the awards. 

The Board of Directors of the National Plant 
Food Institute elected C. T. Prindeville, Chicago, as 
chairman of the Board, and John A. Miller, Louis- 
ville, Ky., as president of the organization for the 
fiscal year 1957-58. Mr. Prindeville is vice president 
of Swift & Company, and Mr. Miller is president of 
Price Chemical Company. 

The Board re-elected Russell Coleman and Paul 
T. Truitt as executive vice presidents; W. R. All- 
stetter as vice president; Louis H. Wilson as secre- 
tary; and William S. Ritnour as treasurer; all of 
Washington, D. C. 

Members of the Executive Committee elected are: 
C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Company, Chicago; E. A. 
Geoghegan, The Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
New Orleans; Marlin G. Geiger, W. R. Grace & Co., 
New York; John A. Miller, Price Chemical Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.; Ralph B. Douglass, Smith- 
Douglass Company, Norfolk, Va.; H. A. Parker, 
Sylacauga Fertilizer Company, Sylacauga, Alabama; 
Dean Gidney, United States Potash Company Di- 
vision of U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., New York; 
John Christian, Inorganic Chemicals Division of 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo.; L. D. 
George, Richmond Guano Company, Richmond, Va. 





FIVE POTASH COMPANIES PROTEST FINANCING 
PLAN FOR INSTITUTE EXPANSION — NPFI TO 


STUDY DUES STRUCTURE 


G. Fred Coope, president of the Potash Company 
of America and a director of NPFI declared in a 
statement read before the business meeting of the 
Institute that the added costs of implementing and 
continuing an expanded program for the Institute 
would place an ‘‘additional burden’’ on the potash 
producers who support the American Potash Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Coope said that, “‘We cannot accept the in- 
equitable allocation of costs of this proposal,’’ and 
then added, “‘if it is adopted, my company intends 
to submit its resignation from the Plant Food In- 
stitute.” 

Mr. Coope also indicated that he was speaking 
for the following potash producers: American 
Potash & Chemical Corp.; Duval Sulphur & Potash 
Co.; National Potash Co.; Southwest Potash Corp.; 
and U. S. Potash Co., a division of U. S. Borax & 
Chemical Corp. 

Louis Ware, president of International Minerals 
& Chemicals Corp., said that his company was not 
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a member of the American Potash Institute and that 
they were in favor of the expansion program, stating 
it is needed by NPFI and the industry. 

Newly elected president of the Institute John A. 
Miller, president of Price Chemical Company, said 
in approving the plan that “It is our sincere hope 
that the entire industry will join with us in this im- 
portant program designed for the mutual benefit of 
the fertilizer industry and the American farmer. 
Most of the nitrogen and phosphate producers have 
already agreed to support the expanded program 
at the increased dues rate. A number of potash 
companies feel that the dues structure is inequitable 
as it applies to potash because, they, as members 
of the American Potash Institute, already are pay- 
ing a substantial amount into that organization. 
In this connection the Board of Directors (NPFI) 
authorized the President to appoint a committee to 
evaluate the total dues structure of the institute to 
determine if any inequities exist. Members of the 
Board stated that they would like to see all potash 
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companies continue their membership in the Insti- 
tute for at least a year, pending the study of the 
dues structure.”’ 

Following is the complete statement made by 
Mr. Coope: 

Mr. Chairman, in voting against this proposal, I 
want to make it very clear that I am not voting 
against the basic program to encourage use of ferti- 
lizer—that I heartily endorse. What I am voting 
against is the distribution of costs. In the first place, 
the expanded program proposed is designed to help 
all of us equally and yet the total financial burden 
is placed solely on the producers of primary plant 
foods—and the captive tonnage of the primary pro- 
ducers is exempt. 

This apportionment of costs is extremely inequi- 
table for the potash producers—or to be more exact, 
for that great majority of the potash companies who 
have for years supported the American Potash Insti- 
tute and currently pay approximately 114 per cent 
of their sales for a program of research, dauuiin and 
promotion which benefits the entire fertilizer indus- 
try. This assessment is six times as high as the 
maximum rate proposed by the N.P.F.I. The Potash 
Institute program is substantially the same as that 
now proposed by the Plant Food Institute and is 
constantly growing in size, cost and effectiveness. 
In fact, it is of a magnitude comparable to that of 
the first year of the program now contemplated by 
the National Plant Food Institute and costs the 
Potash Institute members more per year than is 
currently expended by the National Plant Food In- 
stitute on all its activities. Because this Potash 
Institute program exists, the Plant Food Institute 
program will be that much easier and cheaper; but, 
I repeat, that the present Potash Institute program 
is financed by the member potash companies alone. 

When my company was told of the current pro- 
posal, we studied it with care, and concluded that 
the basic objective was commendable. However, as 
we were already deeply committed to the heavy ex- 
pense of the Potash Institute, we concluded we could 
not bear the additional burden of this program as 
presented to us. I understand the other potash com- 
panies similarly affected felt the same. 

In a meeting between the members of the Special 
Committee of the Plant Food Institute, and the rep- 
resentatives of the domestic potash producers, the 
points which have been covered in the foregoing re- 
marks were advanced. Because we favored the basic 
program, my company even offered to double our 
present contributions to the Plant Food Institute, 


Among those elected to membership on the Institute's Board of 
Directors include the nine men shown in the accompanying photo. 





but this did not meet the requirements of the current 
proposal. Other potash producers facing the same 
dilemma also offered a similar increase in contribu- 
tions. No reply was made to our arguments, our 
offer and the statement of our position. 

In summary, my company’s position is simply that 
we cannot accept the inequitable allocation of costs 
of this proposal, and, if it is adopted, my company 
intends to submit its resignation from the Plant 
Food Institute. I am told that the other major pot- 
ash producers, with the exception of one which does 
not contribute to the American Potash Institue, are 
of the same view and intend to take the same action. 

I assure you that we have come to this conclusion 
with the greatest regret as we all have the highest 
regard for the Plant Food Institute and have valued 
our membership in it. Indeed, if my company is 
forced to resign for this reason, we would nonetheless 
be reluctant to withdraw our support and would like 
to continue our present financial contributions, that 
is, the same amount we are now paying, on some 
basis satisfactory to the Institute, such as through 
an associate membership. I am also authorized to 
make this statement for the following potash pro- 
ducers as well: 

American Potash & Chemical Corporation 

Duval Sulphur & Potash Company 

National Potash Company 

Southwest Potash Corporation 

United States Potash Company—Division of U. S 

Borax & Chemical Corporation. 

The following information relating to the activities 
and objectives of the American Potash Institute 
was also released to the press: 

The American Potash Institute has, as its pri- 
mary objective, the development and dessimination 
of information regarding the correct use of potash. 
The methods employed in achieving this objective, 
likewise promote the use of other plant foods in 
mixed fertilizers; and phosphate and nitrogen, as 
well as lime and other substances, share equally 
with potash in the benefits of its program. 

The staff of the Potash Institute makes no recom- 
mendations of its own but works cooperatively with 
official agricultural agencies, assisting in the de- 
velopment and support of their programs. They 
recognize that the full benefits of potash can be re- 
alized only when used along with the correct amounts 
of all the other plant foods. The policy of the Potash 
Institute is to promote a balanced fertility program, 
designed to benefit American agriculture and the 
fertilizer industry. 


Left to right: Thomas M. Ware, D. H. Banks, Sr., John Christian, A. W. 
Mohr, . Black, R. U. Haslanger, J. E. Totman, Charles W. Baldwin 
and T. F. Bridgers. 
















































By Peter Crolius 
Nitrogen Division 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


® WET: SOLUTIONS—A newcomer to the highway fer- 
tilization scene, solutions applicators have been adapted 
from equipment gaining popularity in agricultural circles. 
Most solutions used heretofore have been solely nitrog- 
enous, but complete solutions will probably be used 
more and more in the future. Tanks, pumps, and other 
solutions attachments can be dismounted from the tractor 
leaving it free for other work. Solutions application 
costs are usually less than those for dry materials per unit 
value. One man operates this rig in use at a Georgia 
Army base. Swath width is about 20 feet. Spray nozzle 
on hose is for spot placement. Solutions applicators are 
available from farm implement dealers. 


DRY: BLOWER—This is not a commercially available 
machine. The unit shown here was designed and built 
at the Lynchburg Shops of the Virginia Department of 
Highways. It uses a high-volume, low-pressure air 
stream for blowing fertilizer and seed out to 40 feet. 
A 15-horsepower gasoline engine supplies power for 
the 36-inch fan. Two men and a truck driver are re- 
quired to operate the complete unit. At least one appli- 
cator manufacturer is considering a highway model for 
production. 
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FERTILIZATION APPLICATION 
METHODS FOR HIGHWAY USE 


ITH more and more interest being shown to 

beautification of roadsides and erosion control 
on turf areas, equipment used for maintenance fer- 
tilizer application is receiving increased attention. 
Presented on these pages are reviews of five pieces 
of equipment currently being used by various high- 
way departments and contractors. While the units 
described are not the only ones in operation, basic 
principles remain the same. 

Fertilizer applicators fall into two categories: ap- 
plicators of liquid material and applicators of con- 
ventional dry material. Newer and more efficient 
applicators are supplanting conventional equipment 
as awareness of the beneficial effects of plant foods 
and the necessity for their use are becoming accepted. 

Wet-application equipment includes hydraulic and 
solutions units. Generally speaking, hydraulic equip- 
ment employs dry fertilizer mixed by the user in 
water at or near the point of use. Solutions applica- 
tors use concentrated fertilizer liquids which are 
manufactured products shipped to the point of ap- 
plication. 

Dry-application equipment includes air blasting 





or blower units and the conventional farm-type 
spreaders. (Hand spreading will not be discussed 
here.) While farm-type spreaders have been used 
extensively on roadside areas heretofore, they are 
being replaced by more efficient methods. Air blast- 
ing and blower units are recent additions to the field. 
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DRY: AIR-BLASTING—Simple to operate, air-blasting 
units cover eight to ten acres an hour with two guns in 
operation. A compressor delivering 120 cfm at 90 to 
100 pounds is necessary for two-gun operation. Guns 
(shown at the left) shoot fertilizer over 75 feet. Truck 
pulls the compressor and carries operators and bagged 
fertilizer. Aiir-blasting uses hard-pellet, granular fertilizer 
and lime only. One man is needed per gun, plus a truck 
driver. Feeds directly from bag or hopper. Spot place- 
ment is easy. Made by Chowning Regulator Corp., 
Corning, N. Y., price per gun and accessories is under 


$100. 


WET: HYDRAULIC—This unit both seeds and fertilizes. 
Hydraulic units depend on a readily available source of 
water. Since plant food materials are dissolved in water, 
either liquid or dry concentrates may be used. Accord- 
ing to manufacturer's statement, hydraulic units will seed 
and fertilize four to six acres an hour. Requires one op- 
erator and driver. Unit spreads water borne fertilizer- 
seed mixture out to 100 feet. Tank agitator keeps ma- 
terials (including lime) in suspension. Complete, skid- 
mounted, 1000-gallon unit for 244-ton truck costs about 
$3500 from Finn Equipment Co., Cincinnati 8, O. 




















1955-56 
Fertilizer 

and 

Plant Nutrient 
Consumption 
in the 

United 


States 


HE consumption of fertilizers in 

the United States and territories 

(Hawaii and Puerto Rico) in the 
year ended June 30, 1956, amounted to 
22,193,070 tons. This was a decrease of 
533,392 tons from the quantity (22,726,- 
462 tons) used in the preceding year. 
The 1955-56 consumption of fertilizers 
comprised 21,403,465 tons of products 
containing one or more of the primary 
plant nutrients (N, P:0;, K:O), and 
789,605 tons of the secondary and trace 
nutrient materials which did not contain 
these nutrients. The quantity of prod- 
ucts containing primary nutrients was 
531,391 tons (2.42 per cent) below that 
(21,934,856 tons) in 1954-55. The con- 
sumption of materials that did not con- 
tain primary nutrients was 2,001 tons 
(0.25 per cent) below the quantity 
(791,606 tons) used in the preceding 
year. 

Fertilizers used in 1955-56 contained 
6,054,741 tons of nitrogen, available 
P.O;, and K.O, or 64,398 tons (1.05 per 
cent) less than in 1954-55. This was the 
first time in 17 consecutive years that the 
total consumption of primary nutrients 
failed to increase. The use of nitrogen 
decreased 27,933 tons (1.42 per cent) to 
1,932,603 tons, that of available P.O; 
36,240 tons (1.59 per cent) to 2,247,420 
tons, and that of K:O 225 tons (0.01 per 
cent) to 1,874,718 tons. The amount of 
total P.O; increased 46,699 tons (1.80 
per cent) to 2,643,418 tons, owing prin- 
cipally to the increase in the direct use 
of phosphate rock which is estimated to 
have contained an average of 32 per cent 
of total P.O; but only 3 per cent of 
available POs. 

In 1955-56 the average primary nutri- 
ent content of fertilizers bearing primary 


nutrients was 28.29 per cent as com- 
pared with 27.90 per cent in 1954-55. 

The data presented herein were com- 
piled from manufacturers’ reports of 
shipments to agents, dealers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers in the territories 
(except Alaska), the District of Colum- 
bia, and the states (except California, 
Florida, Massachusetts, Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas). 
For the latter seven states the data were 
compiled chiefly from the reports of the 
respective fertilizer control officials. No 
data were available for Alaska. Supple- 
mentary information was furnished by 
the control offices and other state 
agencies, as well as by fertilizer brokers, 
and special inquiries were made of all 
known distributors and custom appli- 
cators of anhydrous ammonia and nitro- 
gen solutions. 

The quantities are reported as 2,000- 
pound tons. Although the data refer to 
shipments, the terms “consumption,” 
“‘sales,’’ and ‘‘shipments’’ are used syn- 
onymously. The actual consumption 
differs slightly, no doubt, from either the 
shipments or sales. 


ALL FERTILIZERS 


The consumption of the two classes of 
fertilizers (mixtures and materials) is 
summarized by states and regions in 
Table 1. In only two regions—the West 
South Central and Pacific—were slight 
gains made, while in the other regions 
consumption was lower by amounts rang- 
ing up to nearly 11 per cent as compared 
with the preceding vear (Table 1a). In 
1955-56 approximately 64 per cent of the 
decrease in fertilizer tonnage occurred in 
the three Atlantic coast regions. Among 
the other areas the West North Central 


TABLE 1a 


Regional change in consumption of fertilizers in year ended 
June 30, 1956, from that in the preceding year 




















Tons Per cent 
by ec aaa MEd gees Cebememacennoas lear hime een senee 
Mix- Ma- Mix- | Ma- 
Region tures terials! Total | tures | terials! Total 
WALTER SCHOLL New England. — 17,491, — 5,890 — 23,381| — 4.79 | — 7.90 — 5.32 
Middle | | 
HILDA M. WALLACE Atlantic..... —158,999| — 18,517) —177,516| — 8.37 — 8.35 | — 8.37 
South | 
ESTHER |. FOX Atlantic. .... — 88,742 | — 49,700 | —138,442/ — 1.80 | — 4.27 | — 2.27 
East North 
FLORENCE B. CRAMMATTE Central..... —141,796 | +139,414| — 2,382) — 4.03 | +14.00| — .05 
West North | 
Central..... — 102,598 | — 17,376 | —119,974) — 7.99| — 1.93 | — 5.49 
East South | 
Fertilizer and Agricultural Lime Section Central..... — 32,145| — 3,454) — 35,599| — 1.60 | — .37/ — 1.21 
; 2 West South | 
Agricultural Research Service Central..... — 5,093 + 7,052; + 1,959) — .72/ + 1.07| + .14 
. © Bees f Aaricult Mountain. . — 3,423) — 42,330| — 45,753| — 6.67 | —11.31 | —10.75 
ener ee Pacific... ... | + 11,259 | + 37,249 | + 48,508) + 3.78 | + 1.95 | + 2.20 
Beltsville, Maryland oS a x maveenceats. Taieeaiiins Mueneentshite 
Continental | | 
, (ea —539,028 | + 46,448 | —492,580| — 3.58 | + .64| — 2.21 
Territories... — 33,169 — 7,643) — 40,812| —11.86 | — 4.77) — 9.28 
| — 2.35 


oe —572,197 | + men 533,392; — 3.73| + .52 





1 Including secondary and trace nutrient materials. 
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TABLE 1. Consumption of Fertilizers, year ended June 30, 1956' 

























































































ao Compared with year 
Mixtures Materials2/ Grand ended June 30, 1955 
State and Region total 
July 1 - Jan. 1 - July 1 - Jan. 1 - 2 Werte livers Total 
Dec. 31, June 30, Total Dec. 31, June 30, Total 3/ N, avail. 
1955 1956 1955 1956 PDs & KD 

Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Percent Percent 
Maine 10,654 167,361 178,015 1,456 3,896 5,352 183, 367 101 103 
New Hampshire 1,622 10,553 12,175 1,317 2,835 4,152 16, 327 89 89 
Vermont 3,098 29,458 32,556 10,375 7,768 18,143 50,699 104 106 
Massachusetts 9,350 49,158 58 , 508 4, 340 11,426 15,766 74,274 87 86 
Rhode Island 1,412 11,709 13,121 354 1,431 1,785 14,906 90 87 
Connecticut 6,845 46, 350 53,195 4 421 19,068 23,489 76,684 87 91 
New England 32,981 314,589 347,570 22,263 46 ,4ok 68 ,687 416,257 95 98 
New York 111,267 381,250 492,517 26,455 54,953 81,408 573,925 pos 93 
New Jersey 43,806 195,357 239,163 6,429 16,711 23,140 262 , 303 92 94 
Pennsylvania 170,294 414 943 585,237 21,699 45,625 67,324 652,561 92- 95 
Delaware 12,921 67,730 80,651 1,034 3,692 4,726 85,377 89 93 
District of Columbia LL eee 1,775 27 469 766 2,541 90 92 
Maryland 66,983 198 ,673 265,656 5,475 10,270 15,745 281,401 88 89 
West Virginia 16,167 58,718 74,885 3,292 6,712 10,004 84,889 104 104 
Middle Atlantic 421 ,887 1,317,997 1,739,884 64,681 138,432 203,113 1,942,997 92 oh 
Virginia 150,983 521,580 672, 563 20,675 84,626 105, 301 TTT ,864 96 7 
North Carolina 200,189 1,150,965 1,351,154 49,003 301,261 350,264 1,701,418 92 92 
South Carolina 89,212 525,991 615,203 30,865 218,022 248 ,887 864,090 93 7 
Georgia 178,973 820,141 999,114 54,816 217,126 271,942 1,271,056 99 103 
Florida 505,789 695,672 1,201 ,461 54 038 83,480 137,518 1,338,979 109 109 
South Atlantic 1,125,146 3,714,349 4, 839,495 209, 397, 904,515 _}| 1,113,912 5 953,407 I 99 
Ohio 293,150 692,167 985,317 16,588 48 ,226 64,814 1,050,131 7 or 
Indiana 229,030 691,973 921 ,003 26,408 116,572 142,980 1,063,983 92 7 
Illinois 146, 542 368, 395 514,937 365,146 480,375 845,521 1, 360,458 112 98 
Michigan 172,897 405,834 578,731 13,026 36,241 49,267 627 ,998 98 103 
Wisconsin 65,242 314,619 379,861 9,871 22,542 32,413 412,274 9% 102 
East North Central 906,861 | 2,472,988 3,379,849 431,039 703,956 | 1,134,995 4 514,844 100 99 
Minnesota 47,788 241,535 289 , 323 15,469 63,316 78,785 368,108 98 102 
Iowa 82,805 223,038 305,843 49,143 94, 320 143,463 449, 306 TT 77 
Missouri 180,880 273,888 454,768 179,345 176,296 355,641 810,409 119 105 
North Dakota 2,866 20,992 23,858 7,981 37,329 45,310 69,168 110 115 
South Dakota 35737 7,684 9,421 4,210 12,969 17,179 26,600 70 76 
Nebraska 3,708 16,802 20,510 22,196 90,284 112,480 132,990 64 79 
Kansas 48,509 29,565 18,074 68,113 61,557 129,670 207,744 89 93 
West North Central 368 ,293 813,504 1,181,797 346 457 536,071 882,528 2,064 , 325 gu 92 
Kentucky 61,565 370,689 432,254 28,074 74,807 102,881 5355135 102 105 
Tennessee 88,799 321,409 410,208 29,888 76,043 105,931 516,139 oT 103 
Alabama 126, 327 679,496 805,823 69,162 223,909 293,071 1,098 ,894 95 99 
Mississippi 19,648 312,768 332,416 175,589 2h2 217 417,806 150,222 104 105 
East South Central 296 , 339 1,684 , 362 1,980,701 302,713 616,976 919,689 2,900, 390 99 103 
Arkansas 29,879 145,352 175,231 29,882 158,206 188 ,088 363,319 109 117 
Louisiana 29,922 133,602 163,524 34,108 105,853 139,961 303,485 95 100 
Oklahoma 34,604 41,928 76,532 34,912 24 ,060 58,972 135,504 107 110 
Texas 87,671 200,131 287,802 106 ,122 172,579 278,701 566 , 503 % 107 
West South Central 182,076 521,013 703,089 205,024 460,698 665,722 1, 368,811 100 108 
Montana 903 2,834 3,737 10,010 19,221 29,231 329,968 137 135 
Idaho 426 4,956 5,382 14,846 44,191 59,037 64,419 57 70 
Wyoming 66 1,773 1,839 1,078 8,062 9,140 10,979 100 98 
Colorado 2,752 9,289 12,041 8,400 33,109 41,509 53,550 111 112 
New Mexico 314 1,517 1,831 5,169 21,990 27,159 28 , 990 89 92 
Arizona 3,788 13,685 17,473 53,562 82,529 136,091 153,564 94 103 
Utah 576 3,950 4,526 3,359 23,099 26,458 30, 984 111 117 
Nevada 477 570 1,047 1,152 2,083 3,235 4,282 176 166 
Mountain 9,302 38,574 47,876 97,576 234,284 331,860 379,736 90 99 
Washington 6,052 29,902 35,954 47,423 86,462 133,885 169,839 85 90 
Oregon 4,550 21,900 26,450 30,099 113,394 143,493 169,943 99 100 
California 85,351 161,143 246,494 691,527 975,582 | 1,667,109 1,913,603 107 110 
Pacific 95,953 212,945 308 , 898 769,049 1,175,438 | 1,944,487 2,253, 385 104 106 
Continental U. S. 3,438,838 | 11,090,321 | 14,529,159 2,448,199 4,816,794 | 7,264,993 | 21,794,152 98 99 
Hawaii 34,782 30 ,603 65, 385 40,941 59,758 100,699 166,084 106 107 
Puerto Rico 72,293 108 ,816 181,109 19,498 32,227 51,725 232,834 82 84 
Alaska’/ aoe --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Territories 107,075 139,419 246 494 60,439 91,985 152,42 398,918 90 93 
Total: 1955-56 3,545,913 | 11,229,740 | 14,775,653 2,508 ,638 4,908,779 | 7,417,417 | 22,193,070 98 eo 
1954-55 3,621,898 | 11,725,952 | 15,347,850 5/5, 504 621 6/\, 873,991 7,378,612 | 22,726,462 100 100 
1953-54 3,370,022 | 12,171,054 | 15,541,076 2,603, 399 4,629,024 | 7,232,423 | 22,773,499 101 9o 
































1/ Includes: 


etc., used as separate materials, also fertilizers distributed by Government agencies. 


gypsum. 2/ 


guaranteed to contain one or more of the primary plant nutrients (N, Ps, KX). 


Ground phosphate rock, basic slag, secondary and trace nutrient materials, such as, borax, sulfur, magnesium sulfate, 


Does not include liming materials, but includes 


Does not include the quantities of materials used for manufacture of commercial mixtures. 


3/ Fertilizers which were 
4/ Data not available - estimated less than 1500 tons. 


Revised by deletion of 737 tons of basic slag from Pennsylvania total and addition of 6,426 tons of gypsum to North Carolina total. 


Juty, 1957 


6/ Revised by deletion of 7,804 tons of basic slag from Pennsylvania total and addition of 4,872 tons of gypsum to North Carolina total. 















region accounted for the highest propor- 
tion (22.5 per cent) of the decrease. 

In Hawaii and in each of 16 states 
scattered through every region the con- 
sumption of all fertilizers was higher in 
1955-56 than in the preceding year. 
These units, which in 1955-56 accounted 
for 35.52 per cent of the United States 
consumption of fertilizer, showed a total 
gain of 587,222 tons (7.45 per cent) over 
their consumption in 1954-55. 

Compared with the tonnages in each 
six-month period of 1954-55, most of the 
decrease in total consumption of ferti- 
lizers occurred in the January-June 
period of 1955-56. Consumption in this 
period was 461,424 tons (2.78 per cent) 
lower, while in the July-December period 
consumption was 71,968 tons (1.17 per 
cent) lower. 

In Table 1, the percentage change in 
consumption of fertilizers in 1955-56 


from the level in 1954-55 is based on the 
tonnage of primary nutrient containing 
fertilizers only, in order that a direct 
comparison may be made with the per- 
centage change in the quantities of the 
primary nutrients themselves. 


MIXTURES 

In 1955-56 the total consumption of 
commercial mixed fertilizers amounted 
to 14,775,653 tons, or 66.58 per cent of 
the quantity of fertilizers. There were 
1,536 grades reported. In addition, ap- 
proximately 500 mixtures, not reported 
by grades, were used in California and 
the quantities of an unknown number 
reported by manufacturers in other 
states. 

The total consumption of mixed ferti- 
lizers in 1955-56 was 572,197 tons (3.73 
per cent) less than in the preceding year 
(Table 1a), and the quantity decreased 


TABLE 2. Consumption of Principal Mixed Fertilizers in the Continental 
United States, by Grades, years ended June 30, 1955 and 1956 
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in each of the regions except the Pacific 
which showed an increase of 3.78 per 
cent. 

In the Continental United States, 
there were 171 grades consumed in indi- 
vidual amounts of 3,000 tons or more 
(Table 2). These totaled 13,973,318 
tons and accounted for 96.17 per cent of 
the quantity of mixtures used on the 
continent. Other grades consumed in 
this area numbered 1,231 and amounted 
to 358,045 tons (2.46 per cent). The 
balance (197,796 tons, 1.37 per cent) 
represented mixtures not reported by 
grades. 

Consumption of mixtures in Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico amounted to 246,494 
tons in 168 grades. While many of the 
grades in Puerto Rico are similar to 
those used on the continent, most of 
those in Hawaii are designated in frac- 
tional numbers. 

In 1955-56, four ratios of the primary 
nutrients (N: available P2O;:K:O) ac- 
counted for 50.63 per cent of the total 
consumption of mixed fertilizers in the 
Continental United States (Table 2a). 
Individually, the proportions were 17.42, 
13.88, 10.86, and 8.47 per cent for the 
1:4:4, 1:2:2, 1:1:1, and 1:3:3 ratios, 
respectively. 


TABLE Qa 
Ratios of primary nutrients of mixed ferti- 
lizers consumed in largest tonnage in the 
Continental U. ~e ended June 30, 





Proportion 
of quantity 





Nutrient Con- of all mixed 
ratio! sumption | fertilizers 
tons per cent 
1:4:4 2,531,259 17.42 
122:2 2,017,105 13.88 
acted 1,578,374 | 10.86 
12323 1,230,328 8.47 
50.63 


Total 7,357,066 | 
| | 





1 N:available P,0;:K20. 


The 15 grades consumed in largest 
tonnages in 1955-56 in each of the conti- 
nental regions and Puerto Rico are 
shown in Table 3, together with the 
quantities for each state in the region. 
Excepting California, Colorado, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, and the District of 
Columbia, these grades accounted for 
50 per cent or more of the total consump- 
tion of mixtures in each of the states and 
Puerto Rico. At least 12 of the grades 
were among the 15 consumed in largest 
tonnages in each of the areas in the pre- 
ceding year, but not always in the same 
order of tonnage. 

Though 171 grades consumed in the 
Continental U. S. represented 96.17 per 
cent of the total tonnage of mixed ferti- 
lizers used in this area, 15 of these 
(Table 3) accounted for 62.56 per cent 
of the tonnage. These 15 were the same 
as those in 1954-55 except that the 
6-12-12 grade replaced the 4-8-8 grade. 
The weighted average guaranteed nutri- 
ent content of the 15 grades was 4.80 
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per cent nitrogen, 12.12 per cent avail- 
able P,O;, and 11.30 per cent K,O (total, 
28.22 per cent) as compared, respec- 
tively, with 4.51, 11.80, and 10.86 per 
cent (total, 27.17 per cent) in the pre- 
ceding year. The proportionate increase 
in the concentration of nitrogen and 
potash were higher than in that of P2O3. 

In 1955-56 the 5-10-10 grade was con- 
sumed in largest tonnage, while in each 
of the preceding 6 years the 3-12-12 
grade showed the largest consumption. 

The consumption of mixtures by 
classes (N-P-K, N-P, P-K, N-K) for each 
region and the United States is shown in 
Table 5. Except for the Mountain 


TABLE 3. 





region, N-P-K mixtures were used in 
much larger quantities than the other 
classes. More than 80 per cent of the 
tonnage of all mixtures consumed in each 
of the other regions was of this class, 
while in the Mountain region the ton- 
nages of N-P-K and N-P mixtures were 
nearly equal. In 1955-56 for the United 
States and territories, 90.80 per cent of 
the tonnage of all mixtures was of the 
N-P-K class, while for the other classes— 
N-P, P-K, N-K—consumption was 1.96 
per cent, 5.73 per cent, and 1.51 per cent 
of the total tonnage, respectively. The 
proportions were only slightly different 
in 1954-55. 








The average primary nutrient content 
of all mixtures consumed in each state 
and territory is shown in Table 7. Com- 
pared with 1954-55 the averages for the 
51 political units in 1955-56 showed for 
nitrogen, increases in 38 and decreases in 
13; for available P.O;, increases or no 
change in 42 and decreases in 9; for K:O, 
increases in 41 and decreases in 10; and 
for all these nutrients, increases in 44 and 
decreases in 7. The West South Central 
region was the only area in which the 
average content of each of the nutrients 
showed an increase. 

The national weighted average of the 
primary nutrients contained in mixed 


Consumption of Mixed Fertilizers, by grades in each State and Region, year ended June 30, 1956 





State } 


Fifteen principal grades consumed in region 


}__ All other grades | Total 
i 1 Gases! | sone 
|.Number4/ | Tons£/ | _tons 




























































































































































































































































































New England 
| 5-10-10 | 6-9-12 | 10-10-10 | 8-16-16 | 8-12-16 | 0-20-20 6-3-6 5-8-7 8-9-10 T-1-1._| 10-15-15 | 0-15-30 | 6-10-4 “10-5 
+ 
12,795 | 36,886 11,243 12,150 16,071 THS ° 2,134 8,164 475 6,048 93 303 224 40 
2,528 | ° 1,450 3,436 fc) 363 15 6 ° 498 ° 1,015 sh 102 27 
1 C) 3,434 5,917 0} 12,293 () 129 ro) 394 O) 2,064 70 187 26 
° 7,302 4,450 ° 596 4,536 4,518 ° 3, 344 ° 960 2,875 2,199 33 
Co) 585 185 C) 272 ° 52 ° 59 C) 153 4b2 195 25 
) 5,614 2,200 ° 1,266 8,025 2,244 ° 2,165 ° 15695 1,565 2,065 6 | 
36,886 29,628 28,338 16,071 15,534 12,576 10,212 8,164 L470 6,048 5,980 5.797 4,g72 931 
Middle Atlantic 
10-10-10 | _3-12-6 8-16-16 | 0-20-20 | 6-12-6 | 2-12-12 | _4-8-12 6-12-12 | 3-12-12 | &-12-12 | 0-14-14 | 8-8-8 5-10-15 | 
60,489 6,821 34,928 14,771 | 31,912 35 4,035 12,703 3,006 7 2,292 4,116 6,916 71 
8,075 1,517 1,484 2,416 1,783 15 325 3,539 1,685 531 2,362 13,562 1,763 70 
57,483 71,519 24,578 29,453 2,145 6,761 8,176 7,811 11,248 18,359 5,955 1,173 2,423 106 
6,663 1,230 3,5 1,817 t) 4,937 1,081 1,576 1,791 1,233 2,951 263 5,936 60 
19 0 () C) ° 4 0 0 106 0 17 
15,587 36,861 4,163 5,359 6 16,261 14,931 1,720 9,680 ,118 5,520 1,676 1,611 86 
3,122 11,916 256 5,492 ° 2,990 1 56 27 151 2,849 13 82 46 
i 189,079 151,438 129,864 69,001 59,308 35,846 30,999 28,553 27,916 27,689 25,399 21,929 20,909 18,731 175 
South Atlantic 
4-12-12 3-9-9 5-10-10 | _4-10-6 2-12-12 3-9-6 4-8-8 4-8-6 §-10-5 4-7-5 4-8-10 | 0-14-14 | 3-12-12 | 6-8-6 6-6-6 
9,579 42,610 | 133,775 98 | 193,709 41,071 2 0 64,355 ° 7,170 30,586 1] 11,234 0 52 B, 333 | 
8,741 205,594 | 208,464 | 231,254 | 147,158 | 223,851 ° 0 16,252 0} 68,923 10, 37% 0} 49,922 ° 22 180,621 | 
27,267 146,667 18,144 136,606 25,626 17,598 48,483 ° 41,155 80,028 2,842 ° 23 70,787 | 
524,091 Th 563 7,624 47 19,668 1,502 | 111,203 149,744 4,845 95 2,659 2,187 15,199 ° ELA | 95,687 | 
24,073 1.32! 4 642 wet 4,751 ) 71.299 4O ube 6,934 115,153 38,672 6,510 5,177 LS47 84 966 837 92 | 
Total 583,751 476,763 | 372,649 | 368,779 | 365,286 | 292,050 | 206,102 | 190,186 | 140,869 | 115,248 | 114,765 2,264 | 87,433 | 86,844 | 8b ,966 m3] 
East North Central 
3-12-12 4-16-16 5-20-20 | 10-10-10 | 12-12-12 | 0-20-20 | 5-10-10 | _3-9-27 3-18-9 0-10-30 | 6-12-12 | 3-9-18 | 6-26-24 | 8-16-16 | 6-10-4 
413,840 57,645 109,253 71,772 58,478 31,066 | 108,560 1,145 14,730 1,969 15,072 6,990 2,041 17,070 T7449 87 68,217 985,317 
171,610 252,650 143,898 98,771 16,252 44,089 3,236 23,720 5,317 10,990 5,015 2,620 9,055 2,925 3,187 103 67 ,668 921,003 
97,665 102,175 52,871 84,229 44, 954 18,944 243 29,577 718 3,222 5,262 2,266 7,165 373 3,433 % 61,840 514,937 
136,789 104,209 | 102,2h4 40,140 77,061 17,929 4,186 3» 19,912 | 8,630 3,618 864 1,200 6,837 81 48, Sule 578,732 
Wisconsin 69,704 51,280 4 30,304 5,509 34,255 2 18,318 957 18,813 3,937 11,704 5,808 2,226 o) 31 32,439 379,861 
Total 889,608. 561,959 2,873 325,216 262,254 146,283 | 116,225 76,062 41,634 38,280 3.06 27,198 24 933 23.79% 20,906 179 278,708 3,379,849 
E West North Central 
12-12-12 |__5-20-20 6-26-12 | 3-12-12 | _8-24-8 | 10-10-10 | 0-20-20 | 5-20-10 | _8-32-0 4-12-46 | 4-16-16 | _10-20-0 | 8-8-8 | 15-15-0 | 8-16-16 
Minnesota 3,627 71,656 62,070 1,965 ° 10,852 } 23,670 7,90 9,110 O| 22,757 1,759 39 251 | 14,909 Tm 58,718 289, 323 
Iowa 20,422 89,648 4, 12,712 601 28,723 9,623 40,890 13,277 64 9,737 14,112 3321 7,028 1,119 204 53,190 305,843 
Missouri 152,500 12,936 ° 53,337 4b ,884 19,631 16,123 5 ° 36,178 6,425 3,709 | 31,513 3,002 ° 28 74,525 454,768 
North Dakota 2b7 500 3,398 103 5 276 47 136 8,596 ° 233 8h ° 180 571 51 9,522 23,858 
South Dakota 102 17 3% 13 33 102 45 13 3,105 2 1 2,210 ° 1,215 20 46 2,208 9,421 
Nebraska 206 100 4a ° 166 162 426 102 3, 32 ° 3,374 10 3,269 o 7 8,655 20,510 
Kansas 3,848 606 7: 833 21,208 64 635 2 3,213 4,450 117. 13,655 496 8,003 68 6 19,971 78,07 
Total 180,952 175,463 70,225 68,963 66,897 60,710 | 50,569 49,086 41,221 40,725 | 39,270 38,903 | 32,389 | 22,948 | 16,687 259 226,789 | 1,181,797 
East South Central 
4-10-7 6-12-12 6-8-8 4-12-12 | 5-10-5 6-8-4 | 5-10-15 | _4-12-8 3-9-6 3-12-12 | 0-14-14 | 9-16-8 | 5-10-10 | 6-8-6 | 10-10-10 
Kentucky 0 17,753 42 159 1,907 0} 84,569 84,951 17,409 50,449 27 ©} 21,579 | 30,833 | 22,766 Tl 98,921 432,258 
Tennessee 1,524 218,712 2,91 2,103 3,973 1,39 | 12,134 1,322 58,042 16,449 ake ° 8,266 883 3,734 9 72,48 410,208 
Alabama 414,558 15% 42,518 | 124,894 1,838 94,786 ° ° 2 ° 1526 40,006 22 28 4ou % 36,085 805,823 
Mississippi 4,719 1,85 | 167,963 17 99,361 3,586 tC) ° ° 2,084 5,482 625 8,686 695 38 31,265 332,416 
Total 420,801 238,477 223,463 127,173 107,079 99,766 96,703 92,273 75,452 | 68,982 31.173 40,632 38,553 31,821 27,599 143 244,755, 1,980,701 
West South Central 
5-10-5 10-20-10 8-8-8 | 12-12-12 | 3-12-12 | 4-12-4 6-8-12 | 12-24-12 | _10-20-0 | 13-13-13 | 6-8-8 | 5-20-20 | _3-9-18 | 5-10-10 | _0-20-20 
Arkansas 46,917 22,013 3,014 11,770 1,815 1,116 | 22,583 1,430 158 3,547 1,456 | 10,955 1,618 8,343 60 38 , bids 175,231 
Louisiana 25,592 4,106 32,627 18,699 22,555 9,928 ie 1,783 1 3,243 | 12,262 8, Obs 16 3,156 2,031 43 18,791 163,52% 
Oklahoma 27,36 17,542 479 365 5hS 4,703 t) 2,934 7,096 331 ° 346 1,050 2,147 1 45 11,578 76,532 
Texas 118,239 53,698 15,524 3,787 3,201 1896 170 12,599 11,236 6,138 113 2,194 pa 4,326 293 88 48, 307 287,802 
Total |__ 228,103 974359 51,644 34,621 28,136 23,643 | 23,464 18,746 18,541 13,259 | 12,406 12,040 | 12,032 | 12,247 | 10,728 146 117,120 703,089 
Mountain 
[10-20-0 | 6-10-4 10-16-83 | 20-20-09 |__10-20-5 | 10-10-10 | 27-14-0 | 10-10-0 | 10-20-10 | 20-10-0 | 10-18-5 | 6-30-0 | 15-11-0 | 12-24-0 | 18-9-0 
| 2,126 | 199 0 0 0 0 80 0 8 ° 204 615 ° ° 0 al 505 
| 478 142 854 ° C) ub 605 40 ° 2 458 28 1,020 9 C) 31 1,512 
} 4g8 4b () 0 C) ° ° 0 16 C) 209 12 ° 132 ° 16 938 
| 479 834 1,603 4a ° 595 ° t) 265 76 386 205 ° 836 ° 70 6,714 
| 135 t) 0 639 C) 76 ° 1 102 0) ° ° ° 0 ° 18 864 
2,556 C) 0 1,713 2,152 1,049 861 1,442 1,104 1,360 ° ° ° t) 827 39 4,410 
361 2,251 32 C) C) 17 189 ) ° ° 139 TH ° te) ° ¥ 1,464 
6 725 ° ° ° 55 40 ° ° ° 0) ° 0) ° ° 9 160 
i 6,690 4,195 2,488 | 2,400 2,152 1,836 1,715 2,49 | __ 1,495 1,436 1, 39% 1,124 1,020 I 827 139 16,567 | * 
Pacific 
10-10-10 | _10-10-5_} 17-7-0 6-10-4 8-8-4 8-10-12 | 15-8-4 | 10-16-8 4-2 16-10-0 | 11-8-4 | 6-20-20 | 4-10-10 | 10-10-0 6-9-6 
Washington 830 157 ° 3,026 ° ° ° 231 ° ° ° 1,642 ° 49 ° TT 30,049 35,954 
a 837 121 ° 4,109 0 : 8 5,595 () ° ° 2,857 0) t) ° 58 12,958 26,450 
California 20,537 19,460 15,903 7,305 1b ,216 8,438 7,807 ° 5,015 4,992 4,891 ° 4,379 4345 4 086 2 125,122 246 4D 
Total 22,204 19,738 15,903 14,440 14,214 By bb3 1.815 5,786 5,015 4,992 4 eo. 4,499 4,379 4 364 4,086 108 168,129 | 308,898 
Territories*/ 
W-b-10 | 15-b-7 | 14-2-8 | 10-10-8 | 6-8-10 | 8-6-10 | 12-6-10 | 12-b-10 | 12-3-16 | 13-3-12 | 9-10-5 | 12-2-10 | 12-10-5 | 16-4-5 | 10-6-14 | 
Puerto Rico [33,685 | 16,577 | _15,775 | 14,868 | 12,365 | 10,626 | 9,7% | 8,951 | _7,658 | _7,123 | _&, 322 3,07 | 3,700] 3,606 | 3,31 | 25] 24,775 | _ 181,109 
Continental United States 
5-10-10 3212-12 4-12-12 | 5-20-20 | 5-10-5 | 10-10-10 | 4-16-16 | 12-12-12 3-9-9 4-10- 2-12-12 | 4-10-6 3-9-6 _| 6-12-12 | 0-20-20 
New England 52,710 653 ° ° 4,972 29,628 0 2,000 ° ° on 0 ° A 15,534 100 240,020 347,570 
Middle Atlantic. 700,705 27,689 25,399 34 | 189,079 | 151,438 B44 4,809 100 0} 30,999 ° 15 | 27,916 | 59,308 177 $21,239 4 
South Atlantic 372,649 87,433 | 583,751 647 | 140,869 . 56 5,121 | 476,763 48,742 | 365,286 | 368,779 | 292,050 | 12,324 5,271 23 | 2,044, 
East North Central 116 ,225 889,608 614 | 502,873 10,362 | 325,216 | 567,959 | 262,254 239 ° 6 ° O | 37,916 | 146,283 182 520, 29% 
West North Central 1,191 68,963 146 | 175,463 6,928 60,710 | 39,270 | 180,952 ° ° ° ° oO} 1, 50,569 264 583,515 
East South Central 38,553 68,982 | 127,173 7,759 | 107,079 27,599 7,464 11,076 1,039 | 420,601 4,466 O | 75,452 | 238,477 | 21,853 14h 822,928 
West South Central 11,247 28,136 132 12,080 | 218,103 5,651 3,621 12 C) ° ° ° 1,770 | 10,728 150 380,646 
Mountain 5 ° ° ° 590 1,836 6 ° t) C) C) C) ° 219 149 45,220 
Pacific 3,627 15 ° 385 }01 22,20 ° 10 ° ° 18 ° 103 510 11s 261,925 
Total 1,296,912 | 1,171,479 | 737,215 | 699,511 | 678,083 | 659,090 | 615,596 | 500,839 | 478,163 | 469,543 | 400,611 | 368,797 | 367,517 | 334,595 | 310,275 1,387 | 5,440,733 





























1/ Exclusive of mixtures not reported by grade. 
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2/ Including the tonnage of mixtures not reported by grade. 3/ 
Havaii was 65,385 tons of mixed fertilizers, comprising 130 grades, which were manufactured to consumer's specifications. 


Total number of mixtures ranges over 500 but only 15 reported by grade. 4/ Total consumption ir 
Data for Alaska not available. . ; 





Estimated less than 500 tons 








TABLE 4. Fertilizer Materials Consumed for Direct Application, by States, year ended June 30, 1956, in tons! 





Phosphate mater ials</ 





State and Region 



















































































fertilizers in 1955-56 was for nitrogen, 
5.39 per cent; for available P2O;, 12.08 
per cent; for KO, 11.20 per cent; and for 
the total of these nutrients 28.67 per 
cent. The corresponding values in the 
preceding year were 5.24, 11.86, 10.80, 
and 27.90 per cent. The proportionate 
increase was highest for KO and lowest 
for P2003. 


MATERIALS 


In 1955-56 the consumption of ferti- 
lizer materials for direct application 
amounted to 7,417,417 tons as compared 
with 7,378,612 tons in 1954-55 (Table 1). 
Fertilizer materials in 1955-56 comprised 
chemical nitrogen materials, 3,271,952 
tons; natural organic materials, 472,706 
tons; phosphate materials (including 
ammonium phosphates, ammonium 
phosphate-sulfate, and ammonium phos- 
phate-nitrate), 2,478,315 tons; potash 
materials (including potassium nitrate, 
potassium-sodium nitrate, and _ lime- 
potash), 404,839 tons; and secondary and 
trace nutrient materials, 789,605 tons. 
Compared with the previous year, there 
was an increase of 11,606 tons in natural 
organic materials, 253,660 tons in phos- 
phate materials, and 3,755 tons in potash 
materials. Chemical nitrogen materials 
and secondary and trace nutrient ma- 
terials decreased 228,215 tons and 2,001 
tons, respectively. The consumption of 
the principal materials comprising these 


54 


Withheld to a 


classes is shown by states and regions in 
Tables 4 and 5. 

Compared with the previous year, the 
principal changes in consumption of the 
chemical nitrogen materials in 1955-56 
were increases in the tonnages of urea 
(35 per cent), aqua ammonia (34 per 
cent), and anhydrous ammonia (18 per 
cent). The largest increases in the ton- 
nages of urea were in the East North 
Central, West South Central, Mountain, 
and Pacific regions, which together ac- 
counted for 73 per cent of the consump- 
tion of this material in 1955-56. Most 
of the increase in consumption of aqua 
ammonia was in the Pacific region where 
77 per cent of the total tonnage was 
used. Increases in the consumption of 
anhydrous ammonia were mostly in the 
South Central and Pacific regions— 
53,123 tons, 27.5 per cent. 

Decreases in the consumption of 
chemical nitrogen materials comprised 
chiefly sodium nitrate (73,038 tons, 12 
per cent), ammonium nitrate-limestone 
mixtures (44,095 tons, 12 per cent), am- 
monium nitrate (174,692 tons, 16 per 
cent), and ammonium sulfate (105,570 
tons, 20 per cent). 


Phosphate rock was the only phos- 
phate material that showed a large in- 
crease in consumption (330,812 tons, 57 
per cent), nearly all of which was in 
Illinois and Missouri, the states using 
more than 85 per cent of the total 
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tonnage of this material in 1955-56. 
The other increases in phosphate ma- 
terials were chiefly in basic slag (20,882 
tons) and the total for all kinds of am- 
monium phosphate products (23,011 
tons). Decreases in the consumption of 
superphosphates containing 22 per cent 
or less of available P.O; occurred in all 
the regions and totaled 78,696 tons (11 
per cent). The decrease of 16,217 tons 
(5 per cent) in the consumption of super- 
phosphates containing more than 22 per 
cent P,O; was spread over 5 of the 10 
regions. No consumption of fused tri- 
calcium phosphate was reported for 
1955-56; manufacture of this material by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the only 
producer, ceased in the year ended June 
30, 1954. 

The consumption of potash materials 
for direct application increased only 0.9 
per cent (from 401,084 tons to 404,839 
tons). Among the individual materials, 
the use of the 58-62 per cent grades of 
potassium chloride, which comprised 76 
per cent of the total consumption of 
potash materials, showed the largest in- 
crease in quantity (27,821 tons, 10 per 
cent). 

As in previous years, calcium sulfate 
accounted for most of the tonnage of 
secondary and trace nutrient materials; 
the proportion was 94 per cent (738,499 
tons) in 1955-56. 

The weighted average primary nutri- 
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TABLE 7. Weighted Average Primary Plant Nutrient Content of Fertilizers, © ent content of the various classes of 


in per cent, year ended June 30, 1956! materials consumed is given in Table 7. 
z : These averages are based on the com- 


= SPE IE, | Content of all fertitizers2 position and tonnage of the individual 

a ° =v E | pate materials comprising the respective 
classes. In 1955-56 for materials con- 
taining only nitrogen, P2O;, or K2O, the 
respective national averages were 32.35, 
16.55 (available P2O;), and 55.64 per 
cent, while the multiple-nutrient ma- 
terials averaged 22.71 per cent. The 
corresponding averages for these classes 
in 1954-55 -were 31.00, 19.37 (revised), 
54.56, and 21.64 per cent. That the 
national averages for most of the classes 
were higher in 1955-56 than in the pre- 
ceding year reflects generally the greater 
use of the higher analysis products. The 
lower average for available P.O; results 
from the large increase in the tonnage of 
phosphate rock which contains only 3 
per cent of available P2O;. 


PRIMARY NUTRIENTS 


The quantities of primary nutrients in 
fertilizers are based on the average 
analyses of samples of the various prod- 
ucts as published by the fertilizer control 
official for the state in which they were 
consumed, rather than on the manufac- 
turers’ guarantees. Thus, the overruns 
or underruns of nutrients from the 
guarantees are taken into account. This 
gives more nearly the actual tonnages of 
nutrients than would be the case if only 
the guarantees were used. The actual 
nutrient content usually averages some- 
what higher than the guarantee. 













































































In 1955-56 the primary nutrient con- 
tent of fertilizers (mixtures and direct 
application materials) comprised 1,932,- 











TABLE 6a 


Per cent of increase or decrease in consumption of primary nutrients— 
year ended June 30, 1956 as compared with preceding year 





Total (N, avail. 





























N | Available P.O; | Total P.O; | K,.0 P.O;, K:O) 
 Mix- | Ma- | Mix- | Ma- | Mix- | Ma- | Mix- | Ma- | Mix- | Ma- 
Region tures terials | tures | terials | tures terials | tures | terials tures _ terials 
New England............ + 0.25| — 7.14| —0.31 | —2.51 | —1.34| — 4.11| — 4.78 | —15.87 | —2.03 | — 5.69 
Middle Atlantic. .... _.| = 5.85 | -13.11 | -7.22 | -7.78 | -7.18 | — 9.38 | — 4.65] — 1.29| —5.98 | — 9.83 
South Atlantic.........| — .99| — 5.13 | -1.55| + .27| -1.40 | + 7.27| + 1.10] — 6.76| — .38| — 4.88 
East North Central.....| + 5.74 | — 7.88 | —2.26 | +2.74| —2.78 | +32.57| — 2.56 | + 2.84| —1.38 | — 1.78 
West North Central _ 9.53  —16.27| —6.90 | —5.87 | —8.22| +15.96 | + 1.46 | + 6.12 | —4.86 | 11.01 | 
East South Central.....| + .63 | + 3.27 | +2.53 | —1.91 | +1.94| + 2.36] + 5.48 | — 3.18 | +3.28| + 1.46 
West South Central + 7.23 +10.86 | $8.71 | +4.34 | +8.23 | + 4.17| + 7.00 | 411.33 | +7.84 | + 9.15 
Mountain....... ....| — 1.95 | — 2.86 | —4.44] 41.21) -5.31] — .19] + 6.70 | +31.26 | —2.41| — .86 
Pacific......... | + 1.04] + 5.28 | +7.80 | +7.13 | +7.51 | + 6.12 | +14.92 | — 2.43 | 46.92) + 5.37 
Continental U. S....... =~ o0s | 5 | ate) — 08 | ~2 | ene | — el 4 6) a] - 
Territories............ 10.82 | — 7.94 | —5.79 | +7.92 | —7.72 | +18.04| — 7.83 | + 6.97) —8.60 | — 3.56 
United States and | | | | | 
Territories......... (= 86) - 1.82) -1.98) - .05 | -2.37) 414.20) — 18 | + 1.24 -1.07 | — 1.01 
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603 tons of nitrogen, 2,247,420 tons of 
available P.O; (2,643,418 tons of total 
P.O;), and 1,874,718 tons of K,O (Table 
6). Compared with the preceding year, 
consumption of these nutrients decreased 
by 27,933 tons (1.42 per cent) of nitrogen, 
36,240 tons (1.59 per cent) of available 
P.O;, and 225 tons (0.01 per cent) of 
K:0, while total PsO; increased 46,699 
tons (1.80 per cent). Although the con- 
sumption of fertilizers bearing these 
nutrients in 1955-56 was 2.42. per cent 
below that in 1954-55, the total quantity 
of the nutrients (nitrogen, available 
P.0;, K:O) themselves was only 1.05 
per cent lower. 

Mixed fertilizers supplied 41.22 per 
cent of the nitrogen, 79.43 per cent of the 
available P.O; (71.79 per cent of the 
total P.O;), and 88.28 per cent of the 
K,0. The respective quantities of these 
nutrients consumed as mixed fertilizers 
were 0.86, 1.98, 2.37, and 0.18 per cent 
lower than in the preceding year. While 
the tonnage of mixed fertilizers in 1955- 
56 was 3.73 per cent lower than that in 
1954-55, the total quantity of nutrients 
(N, available P:O;, K2O) contained 
therein was only 1.07 per cent lower. 


Fertilizer materials for direct applica- 
tion supplied 58.78 per cent of the nitro- 
gen, 20.57 per cent of the available 
P.O; (28.21 per cent of the total POs), 
and 11.72 per cent of the K,0O. The 
quantities of nitrogen and available 
P.O; consumed as fertilizer materials 
were, respectively, 1.82 and 0.05 per cent 
lower, while the quantities of total P.O; 
and K,O were, respectively, 14.20 and 
1.24 per cent higher than in the preceding 
year. Although the tonnage of materials 
bearing these nutrients increased 0.62 
per cent over that in 1954-55, the total 
quantity of nutrients (N, available P2O;, 
KO) supplied thereby decreased 1.01 
per cent. In 1955-56 the increased con- 
sumption of phosphate rock was largely 
responsible for the increase in the ton- 
nage of materials and of total P2O;. 
The phosphate rock used for direct appli- 
cation averages 32 per cent total P:O; 
but only 3 per cent available P:O3. 


The percentage difference in the quan- 
tity of primary plant nutrients in ferti- 
lizer mixtures and materials used in 
1955-56, as compared with the quantity 
in the preceding year, is shown by regions 
in Table 6a. 

The West South Central region was the 
only region in which increases occurred in 
the quantities of each of the nutrients in 
both mixtures and materials. In 1955-56 
the total quantity of primary nutrients 
in the mixed fertilizers used in the United 
States and territories decreased 1.07 per 
cent; nitrogen, available P,O;, and K,O 
decreased 0.86, 1.98, and 0.18 per cent, 
respectively. In the case of fertilizer 
materials the total quantity of nutrients 
decreased 1.01 per cent; nitrogen and 
P,O; also decreased—1.82 and 0.05 per 
cent, respectively—but K,O increased 
1.24 per cent. 

Tables 6b, 6c, and 6d show the quanti- 
ties of primary nutrients in the materials 
applied directly as fertilizers in the years 
ended June 30, 1955 and 1956. 
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TABLE 6b 


Nitrogen consumed in direct application 


materials— 


Years ended June 30, 1955 and 1956 













































































































Nitrogen, 
year ended June 30 
Material | 1955 1956 Change 
tons tons tons 
Ammonia, anhydrous.............. 290,337 343,578 +53,241 
Pott | ee eae 46,617 | 62,510 +15,893 
Ammonium nitrate................ 375,318 | 316,964 | —58,354 
Ammonium nitrate-limestone mix. . | 73,753 | 64,776 | — 8,977 
Ammonium sulfate................ 109,245 | 86,878 — 22,367 
Calcium cyanamide................ 14,121 | = 13,515 — 606 
Calctumi nitrate... ............5065.. 8,667 8,630 | — 37 
Natural organic materials.......... 13,804 | 13,204 | — 600 
Nitrogen solutions................. | 38,362 34,493 | — 3,869 
Phosphate materials............... 52,973 | 56,976 | + 4,003 
Potash materials................... 2,525 | 3,153 | + 628 
Sodium nitrate.................. ..| 99,463 | 87,699 | —11,764 
Of oe ee ene One 30,973 | 41,785 | +10,812 
Other chemical nitrogen materials. . | 837 | 1,769 | + 932 
_ a 
ae o | 1,135,930 | —21,065 
TABLE 6c 
Available P.O; consumed in direct application 
materials—years ended June 30, 1955 and 1956 
Available P.O; 
year ended June 30 
Material 1955 1956, Change 
tons tons tons 
Ammonium phosphate: 11-48........ eae 18,241 23,265 + 5,024 
Ammonium phosphate: 13-39.......... 14,574 | 16,568 + 1,994 
Ammonium phosphate-sulfate: 16-20. 53,240 | 52,295 — 945 
JO CES LT Re 12,252 14,115 + 1,863 
Calcium metaphosphate............... 27,100 26,786 — 314 
Diammonium phosphate: 21-53........... 1,508 7,523 + 6,015 
Natural organic materials............. 12,282 9,740 — 2,542 
Phosphate rock and colloidal phosphate. . 17,924 | 27,757 + 9,833 
PHOSGHNOTICACIE. «o.oo bois ect nee ea es | 7,669 | 7,515 — 154 
Len Oo ae 211 | 73 — 138 
Superphosphate: 22 per cent and under...| 137,878 122,500 — 15,378 
Superphosphate: over 22 per cent...... ..| 153,528 147,622 — 5,906 
OGHeT PNOSHNATES 2. 5... 66 cs hee cae ees 6,166 6,588 + 422 
Mii litre acon ty S a cs, 462,573 | 462,347 -— 226 
TABLE 6d 
KO consumed in direct application materials— 
years ended June 30, 1955 and 1956 
| K:0, 
| year ended June 30 
Material 1955 1956 Change 
tons tons tons 
Cotton Wulliashes, «0... 0.6 hs stieescnn | 279 | 368 + 89 
Lime-potash mixtures... ....... 0.6666 6c sans 1,477 1,418 — 59 
MVNA ENE oe edie ays allies Sons be 0 0% | 551 246 — 305 
Natural organic materials................. 7,789 5,838 —1,951 
Potassium Chloride. ..........:....6.08ce0s- | 190,258 | 194,754 +4,496 
Potassium magnesium sulfate............. | 1,418 | 1,480 | + 62 
Potassium sodium nitrate.............. | 1,996 2,518 + 522 
POtGseiiitit GUIAte. wk. ieee nes 12,764 12,926 + 162 
UGS So UST ae ee eA a eee | 144 | 129 — 15 
Other potash materials.................... 403 | 89 | — 314 
iio cste abet brand). cAsgtie | 217,079 | 219,766 | +2,687 
| 
57 
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—— Equipment & Supplies —— 





SPRAY.NG SYSTEMS 
NEW SPRAY NOZZLES 


A new group of TeeJet Spray 
Nozzles and interchangeable ori- 
fice tips have been introduced by 
Spraying Svstems Co. for use in 
types of 


many farm spraying. 





These new Full Cone TeeJet 
Spray Nozzles produce a full cone 
spray in capacities beginning as 
low as 0.042 GPM at 20 pounds 
pressure. Five new sizes are of- 
fered ranging from 0.042 GPM to 
0.100 GPM at 20 pounds pressure. 
A data sheet is available giving 
complete information. Just 
CIRCLE 211 ON SERVICE CARD 


MINES BUREAU TO TEST 
PHOSPHATE ROCK PLANER 


The Bureau of Mines soon will 
begin testing an improved phos- 
phate rock planer—a type of con- 
tinuous mining machine—near 
Garrison, Mont., Secretary of the 
Interior Fred A. Seaton announced 
recently. 

Developed during the past sev- 
eral months, the new planer 
incorporates lessons learned dur- 
ing two years of tests of an earlier 
Bureau-designed model. Those 
tests, conducted in the Montana 
Phosphate Products Co.’s Ander- 
son mine under a _ cooperative 
agreement, demonstrated that 
western phosphate rock can be 
planer-mined. The newest ma- 
chine will be tested initially in the 
same mine near Garrison. 

The pneumatically powered 
planer is about 11 feet long, 30 
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inches high, 40 inches wide and 
weighs about four tons. As it is 
dragged along the face of a sloping 
vein, pneumatic hammers break 
the ore, which moves down to a 
loading station by gravity. The 
machine has rubber-tired wheels 
which are kept at an angle to hold 
it against the face of the ore vein. 

Advantages of planer mining 
seen by Mines Bureau engineers 
are greater recovery and safety, 
less disturbance of overlying 
rock formations because of the 
elimination of blasting, and less 
dilution of ore by waste rock from 
above and below the vein. 


BAUGHMAN’S NEW PORTABLE 
SCREW CONVEYOR 


Baughman Manufacturing Co. 
is now producing a new portable 
screw conveyor that can be put 
into operation on any site in a 
matter of minutes. Trucks can 
tow the conveyor easily to job 
sites. 

When used for unloading freight 





cars, there is no need for pits, the 


manufacturer reports. In addi- 
tion, ties need not be removed 
because the Q-52 Porta Loader 
can be positioned easily between 
ties. 

Available with either electric or 


gasoline motor power, the Q-52. 


will deliver as much as a ton a 
minute of any free-flowing ma- 
terial. 

Complete information can be 


obtained by 
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MULTI-METER INTRODUCES 
PLASTIC DRUM FAUCET 


A polyethylene plastic drum 
faucet, which reportedly is a com- 
pletely new idea in its field, has 
been introduced by the Multi- 
Meter Corp. 

Designed to fit all 34”’ standard 
drum openings, this full-sized fau- 
cet is said to be priced consider- 
ably lower than regular metal 
style faucets and is more durable 
and of lighter weight. 

J. C. Lower of Multi-Meter’s 
sales department reports that 
some manufacturers of liquid fer- 
tilizers have found the faucet to be 
an answer to the problem caused 
by chemical reaction of the plant 





brass 


with cast iron or 
faucets. 


For more details, 
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ACTO-CUTTER ATTACHMENT 
FOR UNION SEWING HEAD 


Savings in both labor and 
material are possible with a new 
sewing head attachment, reports 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
Called Union’s I & C Acto-Cutter, 
the attachment automatically 
starts and stops the sewing head 
and also cuts the thread chain 
between bags. 

Among the advantages claimed 
for the Acto-Cutter are: the 
“human element”’ is reduced to a 
point where an inexperienced oper- 
ator may be used; one operator 
can perform the combined opera- 
tion of carefully forming bag tops 
and then feeding bags into sewing 
head; it reduces torn, unsightly 
and irregular sewn closures to a 
minimum, saves thread, cuts cost 
of wasted bags, refills and clean- 
up time. 

Designed for use on the Union 
Special 80600E Sewing Head, the 
Acto-Cutter is available in two 
basic models. 

For more details, 
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‘THE MAN WITH THE x 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 


J. R. GARMON 


takes 


40,000 Ibs. 


offa 


packer’s 
shoulders 


Lifting twenty tons of filled bags a day is a lot of 


labor. It’s inefficient, too, as a 
large chemicals producer learned 


during a recent survey of his — 
Multiwall operation made by | 


Union Packaging Specialist J. R. 
Garmon. 

Garmon suggested a new sys: 
tem of sliding the customer’s 
bags from the check-weigh scale 


to the bag flattener. This would not only relieve 
packer fatigue of manually lifting a 40,000 lb. bag 
load each day, but also assure full-capacity, full- 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better __ 
planning 
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Union Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5- star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


— 


@ DESIGN 

@ EQUIPMENT 

@ CONSTRUCTION 

@ SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
® PLANT SURVEY 


MULTIWALL PLAN 





time operation of the bagging equipment. 


Another recommended econ- 
omy tip: redesign style, pro- 
portion, and construction of ex- 
isting multiwall bags. This will 
result in annual savings of $1400 
to $8000 for each 450 M of the 
various size bags used. 


Such savings are not unusual 


* when Union’s 5-Star Packaging 
Efficiency Plan goes to work for a company. Write 
for complete information about this Plan. It costs 
nothing. There is no obligation. 








UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 








‘UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


- UNION BAG- CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


233 BROADWAY, 
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—— Equipment & Supplies —— 
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NEW RESPIRATOR 


A new respirator, tested and 
approved by USDA for protection 
of personnel in the field against 
Phosdrin, has been developed by 
the American Optical Co. In 
addition, the respirator is ap- 


proved for protection of personnel 
in the field against systox, TEPP, 
HETP, parathion, aldrin, dield- 
rin, chlordane, EPN and nicotine. 

The company said that the res- 
pirator uses a new type of filtering 
material that effectively retains 
sub-microscopic airborne particles 
without offering any difficulty to 
breathing and a bed of activated 
carbon to remove toxic vapors 
and gases from the air. 


NEW DISC FEEDER FOR 
EXACT PROPORTIONING 

A series of MECO SRV vari- 
able speed disc feeders, designed 
for batching or proportioning of 
crushed or ground dry material 
such as chemicals and additives 
has been announced by The 
Manufacturers Equipment Co. 


Rate of discharge on the feeders 
is accurately controlled and can 
be varied during operation with a 
simple hand wheel adjustment. 
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NEW RATES... 

Effective July 1 1957 

Help wanted, positions wanted, 
used machinery and business 
opportunities are now charged 
at only 15 cents per word, $2.50 
minimum. Count box number 
as five words. 


Display ads. . . $18.00 per col- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


umn inch, minimum of one 
inch. Ads over the minimum 
are accepted only in multiples 
of one half inch. 
For prompt results, send 
your classified ads to Farm 


Chemicals. 317 N. Broad St.. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Closing date: 10th 
of preceding month 


























ging fertilizer. 


finance. 
Broad St., Phila. 7. 





FOR SALE 


Complete set of equipment for manufacturing and bag- 
Including 1 ton Stedman mixing unit, 
406° 20’ belt conveyor, 2 Hough payloaders, payloader 
scales, bagger, sewing machine, conveyors to loading 
deck, ete. All equipment is now in operation and is stand- 
ard in every respect—not ‘“‘Rube-Goldberg.’ 
items too numerous to mention. 


Address ‘*610°’ care FARM CHEMICALS, 317 N. 


> Many more 


All for $12,000. Will 











FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 





FERTILIZER PLANT. For sale 
or lease, fully automatic fertilizer 
mixing and bagging plant, located 
area of Nashville, Tenn. Cood op- 
erating condition. Raw material 
storage capacity 750 tons. Avail- 
able immediately. Terms arranged. 
Address “615"’ care FARM CHEMI- 
cas, 317 N. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia 7. 











FOR SALE: Louisville 8-Roll 36” 
Dewatering Presses; Davenport 
size 2A Dewatering Presses, Louis- 
ville Steam Tube Dryers 4’ x 30’ & 
6’ x 45’. Perry Equipment Corp., 
4130 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











FOR SALE: Ribbon Mixers 56 to 
336 cu. ft.; Hammer Mills 20 to 75 
HP; also glass lined tanks, dryers, 
etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 1430 
N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











The smallest unit has a constant 
feed range from a light trickle up 
to 2,000 pounds per hour. Larger 
models can feed up to 80 tons per 
hour. 
For a descriptive bulletin, 
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FERTILIZER CHEMIST 


An opportunity lies in a newly cre- 
ated position for a graduate chemist 
or a chemical engineer. Prefer a 
minimum of two years’ experience 
in mixed fertilizer manufacturing, 
but will consider an outstanding 
man to be trained. Duties involve 
formulation and liaison functions 
between production, inspection, re- 
search, and management. 


Some industrial or mechanical ex- 
perience will be helpful. Kansas 
City location. Salary open; liberal 
employee benefits. State age, per- 
sonal data, experience, education, 
and salary requirements. Our em- 
ployees know of this advertisement. 
Write: Employment Manager, P.O. 
Box 7305, Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Attn: Dept. 16. 








WANTED: Experienced Fertilizer 
Man. Must have background of 
office management and _ cost-ac- 
counting plus knowledge of ferti- 
lizer plant operations. Address 
““605,’’ care FARM CHEMICALS, 317 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 7. 
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BIG YEAR AHEAD FOR CHEM. 
THINNING OF FRUIT TREES 


Thinning apples and other de- 
ciduous tree fruits with chemical 
sprays to get fruit of better size 
and finish and to achieve annual 
rather than biennial bearing is 
expected to gain increased popu- 
larity with commercial growers 
this year, USDA reports. 

Use of dinitro compounds 
(mainly in the West) and _ hor- 
mone-type sprays (mainly in the 
East) during the past ten years 
has resulted not only in a more 
marketable fruit, say USDA hor- 
ticulturists, but has broken up 
biennial bearing, or ‘‘on’’ and 
“off” years of heavy and light 
fruiting, thus making crops more 
uniform each year. 


DEMONSTRATE 
GIBBERELLIN AEROSOL 


An experimental formulation 
for aerosol dispensers introduced 
by Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. to 
handle the new plant growth 
stimulant gibberellin, was demon- 
strated during recent meetings of 
the Chemical Specialties Manu- 
featurers Association. 

The package consists of a 3- 
ounce glass vial with a metered 
valve which provides a measured 
dosage with each release of the 
valve. The contents of the dis- 
penser will yield in excess of 500 
applications, according to Penn- 
salt. 

Components of the aerosol were 
supplied by Wheaton Glass Co. 
and Valve Corp. of America, 
manufacturers of aerosol con- 


tainers and valves respectively; 
Pennsalt, producer of Isotron, the 
aerosol propellent used in the new 
package; and Merck & Co., sup- 
plier of the active ingredient 
Gibrel. 


FUNGICIDE COMBINATIONS 
TO CONTROL APPLE DISEASE 


Research work and_ orchard 
tests by agricultural authorities 
in the nation’s apple-growing 
areas indicate that teamwork of 
several chemical fungicides may 
provide the answer to late sum- 
mer disease control, reports Un- 
ion Carbide Chemicals Co. 





Apples damaged by botryospheria, one 
of the newest summer disease threats. 
On suggestions by apple ex- 
perts, growers from the Shenan- 
doah Valley to the orchards of the 
Midwest are using combinations 
of chemicals—Glyodin with either 
Ferbam, Thylate or Zineb—on 
large blocks of trees. Purpose of 
the widespread trials is to find a 
dependable means of defeating 
costly late summer diseases which 
rob so many apple growers of 
profits from a high-quality crop. 
Two of the newest threats are 
Botryospheria and X-spot. 


EMULSIFIER FOR LIQUID 
FERT-PESTICIDE MIXTURES 
An improvement in facilitating 
field mixing of emulsifiable pesti- 
cide concentrates with liquid fer- 
tilizers has been announced by 












Emulsol Chemical Corporation. 

Emcol H-C, the new emulsifier, 
is an extension of Emcols H-A and 
H-B which have been in produc- 
tion for some time. The new ma- 
terial is especially recommended 
in formulating emulsifiable con- 
centrates to be used in high pot- 
ash fertilizer solutions, Emulsol 
reports. 

Full details are available in the 
manufacturer’s technical bulletin 
titled ‘‘Formulator’s Manual for 
Liquid Fertilizer-Liquid Pesticide 
Mixtures.”’ For a copy, 
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REDUCE HI-SIL PRICE 


Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Corp. has announced a price re- 
duction of more than 11 per cent 
on Hi-Sil 233. 

Although the material is used 
primarily by the rubber manu- 
facturing industry, C-S reports 
that considerable volumes have 
been used as a carrier and grind- 
ing aid for high concentrate in- 
secticide materials such as DDT. 


ase 
ion and production 
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ane determination. 
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ORGANIC FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


NITROGENOUS TANKAGE 
SHEEP MANURE 
DRIED COW MANURE 


CASTOR POMACE 


BONEMEAL 


COCOA SHELLS 


TANKAGE 





Send us your inquiries 





BLOOD 


FRANK R. JACKLE 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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by Dr. Melvin Nord 


PATENT REVIEWS 





MANUFACTURE OF 

SOIL CONDITIONING AND 

FERTILIZING COMPOUNDS 

U. S. 2,779,670, issued Jan. 29, 
1957 to Albert Le Roy Burkett, 
and assigned to Combined Min- 
erals, Inc., describes a method of 
manufacturing of compounds 
which act as both fertilizers and 
soil conditioners. 

As shown in Fig. 1, natural 
perlite is fed through a crusher 10, 
set to crush the material to about 
8 mesh. The crushed material is 
screened at 11, and fed to a rotary 
kiln 13, being discharged at 900- 
1450° F. The moisture content of 
the perlite thus expands within 


Neturol Perlite 





the heat-softened glass and forms 
minute bubbles. 

The perlite is discharged from 
the kiln into an aqueous solution 
in an agitated mixing tank 14. 
The rapid cooling sets and frac- 
tures the bubbles to form a highly 
porous, cellular material which 
forms an ideal base for soil ferti- 
lizing chemicals. The treated 
perlite is fed to a mixing tank 14, 
where it is mixed with water and 
with fertilizer chemicals from bins 
16. The open pores, cells, bubbles, 
and interstices in the expanded 
perlite quickly absorb the liquid 
solution. The perlite, with its 
absorbed chemicals, is discharged 


Chemical Bins 





to a dryer 21, which evaporates 
most of the water, and is then 
passed to a compost mixer 22, < 
pelletizer 24 and finally to storage. 


FERTILIZERS 

U. S. 2,781,244 (by Clarence F. 
Hecklinger) and 2,781,245 (by 
Harold E. Robertson and Barney 
O. Strom), issued Feb. 12, 1957 
and assigned to Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., describe improved 
methods of recovering ammonia 
values from ammonia liquors of 
the type obtained in the working 
up of coal distillates. 


U. S. 2,781,254, issued Feb. 12, 
1957 to Eiji Munekata, Kenji 
Doi, and Toshinori Onodera, as- 
signed to Asahi Chemical Indus- 
try Co., Ltd., describes a method 
of manufacturing a chemical fer- 
tilizer by concentrating, drying, 
and granulating sludge containing 
15-45 per cent water, ammonium 
nitrate, dicalcium phosphate, cal- 
cium carbonate, etc., while the 
loss of the fertilizing ingredients 
due to chemical reactions among 
the ingredients is prevented as 
much as possible. 

The reactions to be avoided are 
2 NHsNO; + CaCO;—-Ca (NO>)s 

+ 2NH; + CO, + H,O 
and 
2 CaHPO, + Ca CO; Ca; (POx)2 
+ CO, + H:O 
These reactions are both sup- 
pressed by spraying the sludge 
into a heated air flow containing 


COs. 


U. S. 2,781,612, issued Feb. 19, 
1957 to John Warren Dugan and 
assigned to Flo-Mix Fertilizers 
Corp., describes a method of soil 
fertilization, which consists of 
directing a stream of liquid am- 
monia toward the soil, blanketing 
the stream of ammonia with a 
solution of potash and water just 
prior to application to the soil, in- 
jecting the resultant solution be- 
low the surface of the soil, and 
then injecting a stream of phos- 
phoric acid into the soil. Super- 
saturated solutions of ammonium 
and potassium phosphates in an- 
hydrous ammonia are thus formed. 
Upon entrance of the solution into 
the soil, normal conditions are as- 
sumed and the salts are precipi- 
tated and the surplus chemicals 
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permitted to react with the soil 
chemicals. 


U. S. 2,782,096, issued Feb. 19, 
1957 to Jack Ames and assigned 
to Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., describes a method of re- 
ducing the tendency of ammo- 
nium nitrate to cake and set on 
storage, by coating the surface of 
the particles with a disulphonic 
acid of dinaphthylmethane. 


U. S. 2,782,097, issued Feb. 19, 
1957 to John J. Costolow and as- 
signed to Phillips Petroleum Co., 
describes a method for increasing 
the metastable region in an am- 
monium sulfate solution, thereby 
reducing the danger of objection- 
able fines being formed in the 
crystallizer. The method is based 
on the use of soluble salts of 
chromium, iron, and aluminum, 
providing the following ions: 
Crtt++, Fet++, and Alt+++. 


U. S. 2,782,108, issued Feb. 19, 
1957 to Herbert R. Antle and as- 
signed to Phillips Petroleum Co., 
describes a method for the forma- 





tion of ammonium nitrate prills at 
a temperature higher than the 
monoclinic critical crystalline 
temperature of 84.2° C. The ma- 
terial produced is relatively non- 
hygroscopic, free-flowing, non- 
caking, relatively dense, hard and 
tough. 


HERBICIDES 

U. S. 2,779,669, issued Jan. 29, 
1957 to Jack A. Snyder and as- 
signed to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., discloses the use 
of acyl pseudoureas as herbicides. 
These compounds have the for- 
mula 


R 
O RUX 
| | | 
NH «NR 
or 
R 
O X RU 


R!I—C—N =C—N 


RU 


where X is oxygen or sulfur, and 
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the various R’s are organic radi- 
cals of various types. 

In U. S. 2,780,535, issued Feb. 
5, 1957 (same inventor and same 
assignee), the use of carbamyl 
pseudourea compounds as herbi- 
cides is also disclosed. 


U. S. 2,782,111, issued Feb. 19, 
1957 to Herman S. Bloch and 
Alfred E. Hoffman, assigned to 
Universal Oil Products Co., dis- 
closes an herbicidal composition 
containing an alkylbenzene hy- 
drocarbon (e.g. methyl naphtha- 
lene) and 2,4-D or 2,4,5-T. 


PESTICIDES 

U. S. 2,779,703, issued Jan. 29, 
1957 to Willie W. Crouch and 
Lyle D. Goodhue, assigned to 
Phillips Petroleum Co., discloses 
the use of mercury tertiary butyl 
mercaptide compositions as fungi- 
cides. These compounds are effec- 
tive against peach brown rot, 
apple bitter rot, as disinfectants 
for seeds such as rice, barley, or 
peas, to prevent ‘‘damping off”’ of 
plants in greenhouses, to treat 
seed potatoes to prevent ‘‘scab,”’ 














MATERIALS 


(SINCE 1898) 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 


1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


City of Baltimore 


FEEDING AND FERTILIZER ‘HEAT-DRIED SLUDGE 


| a good, low-cost 


| AVAILABLE IN BULK CAR OR TRUCK LOTS . 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


HAJ. BAKER & BRO, .2@- 


a 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 





MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 












and “Everdur.” We alas — 
**Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass and 
Steel, and 
Stoneware Chamber Sprays 
now used by nearly all chamber 
spray sulplearte acid plants. 
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e Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 
printing made up bags of Paper, 
Cotton and Burlap, new or used. 
THE MOST MODERN 


BAG PRINTER 












Let us send you com- 
plete information with 
descriptive literature. 


ScHMy7 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. 





Cable Address ‘“ SCHMUTZ "’—Long Distance Phone CLAY 7771 
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a) REPORTS 


PEA APHID DAMAGE IN SCATTERED AREAS 


HE pea aphid, which caused 

serious damage to alfalfa in 
large areas of the United States 
in 1956, is again building up to 
damaging numbers in various 
areas this season. By the latter 
part of May the insect was more 
serious in the Yuma, Ariz., area 
than in the past 5 years and caus- 
ing more damage than the spotted 
alfalfa aphid in many fields. 

The encouraging note was that 
by the first of June the aphids 
were apparently on the decline. 
Populations in Utah were more 
abundant in the northern and 
southern areas than elsewhere in 
the state. In north central Texas 
counts ranged from light to heavy 
on vetch with counts of 15 to over 
100 aphids per net sweep. In 
northeast Kansas late-May counts 
ranged from 160 to 2800 per 25 
sweeps. The aphid increased 
rapidly and became abundant on 
alfalfa during the last half of May 
in southeast Nebraska. 

Heavy populations were caus- 
ing damage by the first of June in 
several areas of Minnesota. 
Counts up to 22 aphids per sweep 
were recorded in the central area 
of the state. Increases were re- 
corded in South Dakota, Colorado 
and southeastern Illinois. The 
aphid was abundant in Lewis and 
Clark and Yellowstone counties, 
Montana but parasitism was high 
in Yellowstone county. 

In the Eastern part of the 
United States heavy populations 
of pea aphids were not as numer- 
ous as in the West; however, heavy 
infestations were found on alfalfa 
in areas of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Rhode 
Island. Predators and parasites 
were active in Virginia. 

The alfalfa weevil continues to 
spread. In May one adult speci- 
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men was taken in a newly-estab- 
lished alfalfa field in New Haven 
county, Conn. This is a first 
record for that state. Several new 
county records were reported 
from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The pest continued to 
cause damage in Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. <Ac- 
tivity was reported the last week 
in May from Nebraska and South 
Dakota and damage from Utah 
and southern Idaho. 


HESSIAN FLY ACTIVE 
IN GEORGIA & OREGON 


Two notes of unusual interest 
regarding the Hessian fly were re- 
ceived during late May. One note 
from Georgia reported the insect 
as being heavy in wheat in several 
southwestern counties. The other 
note concerns the insect in Wash- 
ington county, Oregon, where 
populations were so severe that 
several fields of wheat were 
plowed under. 


SPOTTED ALFALFA APHID 
LOWER THIS SEASON 


The spotted alfalfa aphid by the 
first of June had not reached the 
damaging proportions that it had 
in any previous year since its dis- 
covery in this country in 1954, 

New Mexico had light to heavy 
infestations in the southern area 
and Utah reported damaging pop- 
ulations in late May with 600 
acres of alfalfa being treated in 
Washington county. Some treat- 
ment was necessary in Nye 
county, Nevada. Predators have 
been an important factor in re- 
ducing populations in the Yuma, 
Ariz. area. 

The first spotted alfalfa aphid 
specimen found in Nebraska this 
year was taken May 23 in 





Presented in cooperation with 
the Economic Insect . Survey 
Section, Plant Pest Control 
Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA. 











Nemaha county. Populations in 
eastern states known to be in- 
fested were generally light up to 
early June. Some honeydew was 
reported from localized areas in 
North Carolina. 


ARMYWORMS AND 
VARIEGATED CUTWORMS 
HEAVY IN SOME STATES 


Armyworms by the latter part 
of May had developed into out- 
break numbers in several Mary- 
land counties. Counts up to ten 
worms per linear foot of row were 
recorded. Barley, hay mixtures 
and corn were being damaged and 
treatment was underway. Dela- 
ware reported an outbreak from 
eastern Kent county and in Vir- 
ginia outbreaks were recorded and 
controls required in eastern and 
northern counties. 

In local areas of Davie county, 
North Carolina, armyworms were 
responsible for clipping one-third 
of the heads in small grain fields. 
From northwestern Arkansas 
damage was reported as_ being 
caused by a mixture of army- 
worms and variegated cutworms. 
In central Texas armyworm was 
generally heavy in small grains 
with populations up to 40 per 
square foot. Movement to corn 
was underway in this area. Dam- 
aging infestations occurred 
throughout Oklahoma with most 
control measures being applied in 
southern areas. 

The armyworm threat was over 
in Louisiana and parasites and 
disease were killing up to 40 per 
cent of the larvae in southern 
Missouri. 

In late May, the variegated 
cutworm was causing damage in 
several states. In southwest 
Missouri heavy populations were 
destroying new alfalfa growth and 
controls were necessary. In south- 
east Kansas populations up to 6 
per square foot were recorded in 
alfalfa. Small grain and vetch 
were infested in north central 
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Texas. Oklahoma reported me- 
dium to heavy damage to legumes. 


OTHER INSECT ACTIVITY 


Plum curculio populations were 
on the increase in untreated or- 
chards in the Vincennes, Indiana, 
area by late May. In the Carbon- 
dale, Illinois area large numbers 
were present with more damage 
than in 1956. Populations were on 
the decrease at Wooster, Ohio and 
in both Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island cuts were present on fruit. 
At Fort Valley, Georgia, first- 
generation adults were expected 
to emerge the last week in May. 

The first codling moth larvae 
hatched at Vincennes, Indiana, 
May 18. Development was gen- 
erally slow. At Carbondale, 
Illinois 50 per cent of the larvae 
were dead due to weather condi- 
tions. By late May emergence 
was more than 50 per cent in 
Delaware and Ohio and moths 
were taken in Kansas, Utah and 
Oregon. 

Brood XIV of the periodical 
cicada has been seen and heard in 
several states by the latter part of 
May. Large numbers of the 
cicada were reported in the Norris 
Dam area of Tennessee and 
throughout the eastern half of 
that state. Damage was caused 
by egg-laying in Caldwell county, 
North Carolina. The insect was 
also abundant in several other 
counties of the state. 

Emergence in Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, was ob- 
served May 17. No damage had 
been noted in the state by the 
first of June. In Indiana adults 
emerged about May 12 at Nash- 
ville and May 21 at Orleans. 

The periodical cicada causes 
damage to young twigs by its egg- 
laying punctures. In some in- 
stances this damage can be very 
severe but usually the noise asso- 
ciated with the cicadas attracts 


more attention than does the 
damage. 

The second survey to be con- 
ducted this year to determine 
potato psyllid potentials was 
made during the week of May 
20-24. 

Populations of the insect were 
less than on the earlier survey 
east of the mountain range in 
Wyoming and Nebraska but on 
the increase on the eastern slope 
in Colorado. All indications point 
to a severe yellows epidemic in the 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming 


area this season. Populations 
were low west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


By late May mosquitoes were 
becoming a problem in several 
states that have been receiving 
excessive rains. In Texas mos- 
quitoes were numerous over most 
of the state. In southeastern 
Arkansas the insects were severely 
attacking cattle. Increase was 
also noticeable in other flooded 
areas of the state. The same was 
true in southeastern Kansas which 
has been receiving unusually 
heavy rains. An outbreak of mos- 
quitoes was reported from Tor- 
reya State Park, Liberty county, 
Florida, due to flooding which was 
not present last season. 

Screw-worm cases were re- 
ported from Lincoln, Columbia 
and Crawford counties, Georgia 
in late May. All cases were in 
calves. 





THOMPSON CHEM. STOPS 
PRODUCING INSECTICIDES 


Thompson Chemicals Corp. has 
announced it will withdraw en- 
tirely from the production and 
distribution of the presently 
known agricultural insecticides. 

Announcement of the firm’s 
withdrawal from the field of broad 
spectrum insecticides was made by 
Wm. T.Thompson, president of the 
firm, in the following statement. 


“A 12-year study has convinced us 
that the currently known and used broad 


spectrum insecticides are at best pallia- 
tive and may prove dangerous in the 
long run. 

“The growing number of insect pests 
becoming resistant to presently used in- 
secticides demonstrates a serious in- 
herent danger in their widescale use. 
The imbalance of the fauna population 
caused by the destruction of natural 
predators and parasites (thus allowing 
uninhibited development of the insect 
pest) can easily cause heretofore unim- 
portant insects to increase to the status 
of economic pests. 

“The ingestion of presently employed 
insecticide residues by humans and other 
warm-blooded animals is a correlative 
problem of a highly serious nature. The 
industrial hazards inherent in the use of 
chemicals of such highly toxic nature is 
also cause for great concern. 

“Our study convinces us that any 
sound approach to the control of agri- 
cultural pests must be sought in chemi- 
cal mechanisms that are selective be- 
tween the insect pest and the beneticial 
insects. The study of physiologically and 
ecologically selective mechanisms must 
be the primary concern of research. 

“Our future research in the field of 
insect control of agricultural pests will be 
in the exploration of selective insecticide 
chemicals. It is our hope that we may 
be able to make some worthwhile contri- 
butions to the agricultural control of 
insect pests and subsequent yield in- 
creases of a more permanent nature. 

“Our current production will be de- 
voted to a comprehensive line of agri- 
cultural and industrial chemical special- 
ties in which we are admirably qualified.” 


U. S. SULFUR OUTPUT 
INCREASES 5% IN ’55 


Production of sulfur in all forms 
in the U.S. during 1955 increased 
5 per cent over the previous year, 
reaching a total of 7,020,528 long 
tons, according to reports of pro- 
ducers to the Bureau of Mines, 
U. S. Dept. of the Interior. Of 
the total output, about 82 per 
cent was native sulfur, 6 per cent 
recovered sulfur, 6 per cent was 
in pyrites, 5 per cent in smelter 
acid and 1 per cent in other forms. 

Most Frasch mines reportedly 
increased production during 1955. 
One new Frasch mine was placed 
in operation and another was 
closed. Development of Mexico 
as a major producer of Frasch sul- 
fur was particularly noteworthy. 
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for National Cottonseed Products Association. 
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WORLD OUTPUT OF NATIVE SULFUR AND POTASH 


The following figures on world production of 
potash and sulfur were taken from tables compiled 
by Helen L. Hunt of the Bureau of Mines, which 
will be published in the Minerals Yearbook, 1955. 


World Production of Native Sulfur, by Countries! 
1946-50 (average) and 1954-55, in long tons? 





1946-50 
Country! (average) 1954 1955 

North America: 

a 5,260 52,407 475,487 

United States..... 4,622,855 5,578,973 5,799,880 
South America: 

Argentina..... gl 9,381 17,000 22,000 

Bolivia (exports). . 2,827 2,565 3,975 

Chile........ ae 11,873 39,075 54,132 

Colombia...... 3569 5,118 5,413 

Ecuador....... 27 64 1,550 

a eee 1,520 — — 
Europe 

France (content of 

> ee 5,586 os - 

Italy (crude)'..... 175,421 200,215 176,917 

Spain’........ Be 4,400 5,400 6,500 
Asia: 

CC 48,617 184,244 199,219 

Philippines....... — 761 53,700 

Taiwan (Formosa 1,077 5,873 4,854 

MUNIN ca lSs 5.20 5048 3,421 9,862 11,318 

Total (estimate)!.. 5,000,000 6,300,000 7,000,000 


1Native sulfur believed to be also produced in U.S.S.R., but complete data 
are not available; estimated by senior author of chapter are included in the 
total. ?This table incorporates a number of revisions of data published in 
previcus sulfur chapters. Data do not add to totals shown due to rounding 
where estimated figures are included in the detail. *%Average for 1948-50. 
‘In addition, the following tonnages of ground sulfur rock (30 per cent S) 
were produced and used as an insecticide: 1946-50 (average), 16,600 tons; 


1954, 22,803 tons; 1955, 21,560 tons. 5Estimate. 


World Production of Potash (marketable, unless 
otherwise stated) in equivalent K.O, by countries’, 
1946-50 (average) and 1954-55, in short tons? 


1946-50 
Country! (average) 1954 1955 
North America: 
United States......... 1,101,537 1,948,721 2,064,808 
Crude (including 
Grines)*..........:. 1,205,037 2,170,969 2,340,052 
South America: 
0 ee ne 41,251 5 $ 
Europe: 
France (Alsace)....... 791,833 °1,198,200 °1,311,800 
Crude... ......<. ay, 883,548 1,361,734 1,490,764 
Germany East’....... 985,400 1,488,000 1,582,000 
Crude’-*...... 1,134,200 1,720,000 1,820,000 
CY 2 ene 585,887 1,783,394 1,870,848 
Crade. ... 2... 695,520 2,134,072 2,226,666 
Spain See 175,660 243,166 235,343 
sia: 
India. ..... 2,665 1,653 51,600 
LC) | 22,393 612,000 11,905 
Japan..... 148 454 461 
Africa: 
Eritrea...... 128 
Oceania: 
Australia...... 774 
World total (marketa- 
ble) (estimate)'... 3,800,000 7,000,000 7,500,000 


1J[n addition to countries listed, China, Ethiopia, Italy, Korea, and U.S.S.R., 
are reported to produce potash salts, but statistics of production are not avail- 
able; estimates by senior author of chapter which will appear in Minerals 
Yearbook, 1955, included in totals. 2This table incorporates a number of re- 
visions of data published in previous potassium salts chapters. Data do not 
add to totals shown due to rounding where estimated figures are included in 
the detail. *To avoid duplication of figures, data on crude potash are not 
included in the total. 4Average for 1947-50. ‘Data not available; estimate 
by author of chapter which will appear in Minerals Yearbook, 1955, included 
in total. Estimate. 





Production — March, 1957 


Compiled from Government Sources 





Chemical 

Ammonia. synth. (anhydrous).................. eee 
Ammonia liquor, coal & coke (NH; content)........ 
Ammonium nitrate, fert. grade (100% NH;:NO;)..... 
Ammonium sulfate 

opto a (ec | 

coke oven by-product (inc. amm. thiocyanate). . 
BHC (Hexachlorocyclohexane)... . 

MGNRIEIIG CONTOCHE. 2... ese ss 
Calcium arsenate (commercial).......................... 
Copper sulfate (gross).................. 
DDT 


DIR fot) eas ce pedis seis sane ece ce’ 
eatereand salts... . 6. sccswcssn , 
esters and salts (acid equiv.)............ 

Lead arsenate (acid and basic)............. 

Phosphoric acid (50% H;PQO,)........... 

ee ce 
URES OS LAR EG Sali Dee ee eae ae ere ee 

Sulfuric acid, gross (100% H»SQ,)........................ 

Superphosphate (100% APA) 
Normal and enriched (100% APA)................ 
Concentrated (100% APA).................... oe 
Other phos. fertilizers (incl. wet-base goods)...... nea 

MPM NMUNRE CF. ce IN con yee 26, ots bata weal ange Dah hea A) Sones, <a 





March 
: $$ —_—_—_————— February 
Unit 1957 1956 1957 

s. tons 320,733 316,734 294,103 
pounds 3,158,494 3,171,752 2,910,330 
s. tons 201,544 196,357 172,094 
s. tons 97,834 98,910 96,665 
pounds 161,510,436 167,837,992 142,831,654 
pounds 4,379,199 7,946,551 5,603,790 
pounds 693,343 1,223,456 797,289 
s. tons I 962 901 
s. tons 6,424 ——— 5,424 
pounds 11,522,140 11,083,360 9,311,169 
pounds 2,555,211 2,521,997 2,759,080 
pounds 2,581,329 2,038,719 2,191,622 
pounds 2,138,802 1,622,942 _ 1,534,666 
s. tons 702 810 1,030 
s. tons 380,992 331,581 351,157 
1. tons 471,548 485,963 439,997 
1. tons 39,800 38,100 39,000 
s. tons 1,404,121 1,441,266 *1,309,898 
s. tons 229,138 246,634 *216,022 
s. tons 138,234 152,441 *132,189 
s. tons 70,173 74,414 *65,253 
s. tons 20,731 19,779 18,580 
pounds 283,090 375,150 277,588 
83,100,681 71,934,920 78,968,764 








Jury, 1957 


* Revised. 1! Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual establishments. 























New York 


June 20, 1957 

Sulfate of Ammonia. By- 
product coke producers of sulfate 
of ammonia announced the same 
price schedule as last season but 
the synthetic producers in some 
cases advanced the price about 
$2 per ton at several points. 
Stocks are in good shape because 
of previous export business. There 
is no great surplus at the present 
time and steel production is ex- 
pected to decline shortly. 

Urea. No price changes were 
noted recently since the price was 
advanced about $5 per ton. 

Nitrogenous Tankage. The 
present market is quoted at from 
$3 to $3.50 per unit of ammonia 
($3.64 to $4.25 per unit N) ac- 
cording to shipping points. De- 
mand is fair because the present 
prices are low in comparison with 
former years and most buyers feel 
the material is cheap. 

Castor Pomace. At the pres- 
ent time, no material is being pro- 
duced in the East and the pro- 
ducers do not know when they 
will start up again. Last sales 
made sometime ago were on the 
basis of $45.50 per ton, f.o.b. pro- 
duction point. 

Organics. Organic fertilizer 
materials were quiet because the 
demand is rather limited at pres- 
ent; most manufacturers have 
completed their mixing for the 
Spring season. Tankage and 
blood last sold at $5 per unit of 
ammonia ($6.08 per unit N) f.o.b. 
Eastern production points. Soy- 
bean meal sold as low as $41.50 
per ton, f.o.b. Decatur, IIl., in 
bulk and cottonseed meal was 
quoted at $51 per ton, f.o.b. Mem- 
phis but there was not much 
available as most mills have com- 
pleted their grinding operations. 
Linseed meal was weak at $52 
per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, in 
bulk. 

Fish Meal. With fishing op- 
erations in full swing, reports 
were coming in that fishing had 
been poor in some sections and 
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good in others. Scrap was avail- 
able on a ‘‘when and if made 
basis’”’ of $125 per ton, f.o.b. fish 
factories but it was thought that 
some plants had a heavy carry- 
over from last season. Very little 
imported material was coming in. 

Bone Meal. The market for 
imported material was slightly 
easier as stocks accumulated at 
various ports. This is the feeding 
grades and prices are about $60 
to $62.50. Domestic fertilizer 
bone meal is quiet and demand 
limited with last sales made at 
$60 per ton, f.o.b. shipping points. 

Hoof Meal. Last sales on the 
basis of $5.75 per unit of am- 
monia ($6.99 per unit N) f.o.b. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Superphoshate. : This market 
is a rather routine affair with 
buyers content to take delivery 
when they need material and it 
is mostly a hand-to-mouth prop- 


osition. No price changes were 
noted. 
Potash. Several producers 


have altered their price schedules 
from last season and in some 
cases it is reported there has 
been a slight reduction in prices. 
Competition in potash is bound 
to be keen this season because of 
the fact that another new pro- 
ducer is in the field. 


Philadelphia 


June 20, 1957 


In general, the materials mar- 
ket is rather slow, except possibly 
urea and sulfate of ammonia, 
which have enjoyed quite a large 
export demand. Blood and tank- 
age are a little easier, as is also 
fish scrap. It is fully expected that 
the total tonnage of mixed ferti- 
lizers will fall behind last year. 

Sulfate of Ammonia. The 
supply position has been a little 
tight, due principally to foreign 
demand, but it is reported some- 
what easier at present. The syn- 
thetic grade price is being ad- 
vanced July 1 to $34 per ton, but 








the fertilizer grade is still listed 
at $32. 

Ammonium Nitrate. While 
stocks have been reduced, there is 
still ample material on hand and 
production is large. A price change 
is scheduled for July 1 involving 
an advance of about $4 per ton. 

Nitrate of Soda. No changes 
are reported in the nitrate situa- 
tion. Stocks are ample and prices 
remain at $43.50 per ton in bulk 
and $47 in bags for domestic 
grade; and $46 bulk and $49.50 
bagged for Chilean. 

Urea. This supply position is 
reported as very tight and price 
remains at $t10 per ton. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone. Mar- 
ket is quiet with blood priced at 
$5.25 per unit ammonia ($6.38 
per unit N) in New York and $6 
($7.29 per unit N) Chicago. Tank- 
age is quoted at $5 per unit ($6.08 
per unit N) New York and $5.75 
($6.99 per unit N) Chicago. Bone 
meal remains at $60 per ton for 
fertilizer grade, and $68 to $70 
per ton for feeding grade. 

Fish Scrap. Supply is said to 
be satisfactory, with fair demand. 
While production seems to be 
ahead of last year, imports are 
very much lower. The prices in- 
dicated are $125 per ton for scrap 
and $130 per ton for menhaden 
meal. 

Phosphate Rock. New prices 
have been published showing a re- 
duction of about 4% cents to 5 
cents per ton. This is due to re- 
duction in fuel oil cost. 

Superphosphate. Production 
is being slackened and inventories 
reduced. Listed prices still show 
90 cents to 93 cents per unit 
A.P.A. for normal grade and 98 
cents per unit for triple grade. 


Potash. A new quotation 
starts at 341% cents per unit K,O 
in July, and then 35 cents Au- 
gust through May. Another list 
starts at 341% cents per unit for 
July and August and gradually 
reaches 361% cents for November 
to April; then 36 cents in May, 
34 cents June 1958. 
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Reviewing Research 





BETTER PRACTICES MEAN MORE 


Honey bees, fertilizer and insecticides—those are 
the ingredients needed to spell success in legume seed 
production. 

That’s the conclusion of a group of University of 
Minnesota scientists after years of experimental field 
work in northern Minnesota. 

They have found that poor pollination, lack of 
phosphate and potash nutrients in the soil and harm- 
ful insects have been responsible for low seed yields 
in alsike clover, red clover, alfalfa and sweetclover— 
Minnesota’s main forage legume seed crops. 

In carefully controlled field trials, the scientists 
compared different honey bee stocking rates, fertilizer 
treatments and insect control with no control, no bees 
and no fertilizer. 

Wild bees, they concluded, couldn't be depended 
upon for pollinating the crop. So it’s necessary to 
stock the fields with honey bees. 

With alsike clover, for example, where there were 


fertilizer used, yields averaged 15-20 pounds per acre. 
But with honey bees nearby, 1,000 pounds of a phos- 
phate-potash fertilizer added and 14%-2 pounds of 


DDT sprayed on each acre, alsike yields went up to 


800 pounds per acre. 

Results were similar in other seed crops. Sweet- 
clover averaged 6 pounds per acre when none of the 
three practices was used. Pollinated sweetclover that 
received no fertilizer or insect control yielded 1078 
pounds per acre and where all three practices were 
followed, yield was 1,438 pounds from each acre. 

The experimental yields were far above state aver- 
ages. Yields for Minnesota as a whole for these crops, 
based on 1942-51 figures, averaged as follows: alsike, 
114 pounds per acre; red clover 59 pounds; alfalfa, 49 
and sweetclover, 180 pound per acre. 


HOW CRAG GLYODIN WORKS 


_ Agricultural experiment station tests show that 
Crag Glyodin, a leading fungicide for control of fruit 


diseases, acts in beneficial ways unusual to most | 
The chemical suppresses mites that | 


fungicides. 
plague orchards, and also has been found to increase 
effectiveness of some commonly-used _ insecticides 
when applied in combination sprays. 

In recent tests conducted at Maryland and New 
Jersey experiment stations, Glyodin killed adult 
mites and nymphs on contact. Its performance is 
good enough to have considerable economic signifi- 
cance, according to the test. 


Glyodin, in combination with DDT, was used as 


a 4X concentrate at the rate of 44% quarts per 100 | 


gallons of spray in the Maryland work, and was 
tested on two-spotted mites. In comparison with one 
miticide and two fungicides, which were also com- 
bined with DDT, Glyodin gave the best results 
among the fungicides, and was practically as good as 
the miticide. 
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A\tter spending several! days at the NPFI annual 
meeting and hearing the economist’s optimistic talk 
on how much fertilizer this country can use, it was 
indeed discouraging to come home and find that for 
the second consecutive year the total tonnage of 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials consumed the U. S. 
and its possessions declined slightly from the previous 
year. 

This is reported in the consumption report re- 
leased by the Department of Agriculture for the year 
ending June 30, 1956, and reprinted in this issue of 
FARM CHEMICALS. 

Even more discouraging is that for the first time in 
17 years, the total consumption of primary plant 
nutrients also decreased from the previous year. 

The USDA report shows that fertilizers used in 
1955-56 contained 6,054,741 tons of nitrogen, avail- 
able P.O; and K.O, a decrease of 1.05 per cent from 
the 1954-55 consumption of 6,119,139 tons. 

Tonnage-wise, total consumption in 1955-56 
amounted to 22,193,070 tons compared with 22,726,- 
464 tons in 1954-55 and 22,773,499 tons on 1953-54. 
The 1955-56 consumption was 2.35 per cent less than 
in 1954-55. Of the 1955-56 total, 21,403,465 tons of 
products contained one or more of the primary plant 
nutrients, a decrease of 2.42 per cent from 1954-55. 

Following are comparisons for the primary plant 
nutrients: 

1955-56 1954-55 
Consumption Consumption Per Cent 


(tons) (tons) Decrease 
1,932,603 1,960,536 1.42 


Nutrient 


Nitrogen 
Available 
P.O; 2,247,420 
Potash 1,874,718 


2,596,719 1.59 
1,874,943 0.01 
TOTAL 6,054,741 6,119,139 1.05 

The average primary nutrient content of fertilizers 
bearing primary nutrients increased to 28.29 per cent 
in 1955-56 from the 1954-55 average of 27.90 per 
cent. 

Only two regions—the West South Central and 
the Pacific—showed increases in consumption over 
the previous vear, while in the other regions, de- 
creases in consumption were recorded ranging up to 
nearly 11 per cent. 

The total consumption of mixed fertilizers in 
1955-56 was 14,775,653 tons, a 3.73 per cent decrease 
from the 15,347,850 tons reported for 1954-55. De- 
creases were recorded in all regions except the Pacific. 
Four grade ratios accounted for just over 50 per cent 
of total consumption of mixed fertilizers. These four 
most popular ratios were 1:4:4, 1:2:2, 1:1:1, and 1:3:3 
in that order. The 5-10-10 grade replaced 3-12-12 as 
the most popular in 1955-56. The top 15 grades re- 
mained the same, however, as in 1954-55 except that 
6-12-12 replaced 4-8-8. 

There was a slight increase in the consumption of 
fertilizer materials for direct application—7,417,417 
tons in 1955-56 as compared with 7,378,612. The 
tonnages reported for direct application include 
phosphate rock, however. By eliminating phosphate 
rock, for which a substantial increase was reported, 
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1955-56 consumption of materials for direct applica- 
tion actually shows a decrease of about 4.2 per cent. 
Materials for direct application supplied 58.78 per 
cent of the total nitrogen, 20.57 per cent of the total 
available phosphate, and 11.72 per cent of the total 
potash. 

These figures point up the old saying that 
farmers in times of poor prices will cut fertilizer 
purchases. And you couldn’t actually call ’55 and '56 
bonus years for the farmer. 

The figures point up too, the big job of education 
that still faces the industry. It makes the expansion 
program to be undertaken by the Institute even more 
important. And it shows too, what a big job they 
have ahead of them. 
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Buyers’ Guide 


Classified Index to Advertisers in ‘Farm Chemicals’ 


ALDRIN 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Escambia Chem. Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 

Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Sinclair Chemicals, Chicago, Ill 

Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, O. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 


American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Escambia Chem. Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 

Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 
See Sulfate of Ammonia 


BAGS—BURLAP 


The Burlap Council, New York City 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 


BAGS—COTTON 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 


BAGS—Multiwall-Paper 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, II. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., N.Y.C. 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Union Bag—Camp Paper Corp., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg., Louisville, Ky. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


BAG FILLING MACHINES 


E. D. Coddington Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Union Bag—Camp Paper Corp., New York City 


BHC AND LINDANE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
—— Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash., Tacoma, 
Wash. 


BIN LEVEL CONTROLS 
Se Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 


ans. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 


BIN DISCHARGERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 


BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y, C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
_ California 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOX CAR LOADERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, II. 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft- gt wma Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D:, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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BULK TRANSPORTS 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


CAR PULLERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 


CARS AND CART 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


CASTOR POMACE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Shuey & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


CHLOROBENZILATE 
Geigy Agr. Chems. Div. Geigy Chem. Corp. N.Y.C. 


CHLORDANE 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 


CLAY 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


CONDITIONERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., New York City 
=. Frank R., New York City 
eim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Finlay, Ohio 
U. ©. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


CONVEYORS 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill, 
Blue — Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 


Kan 
Finco i North Aurora, IIL 
Joy Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


COPPER SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 


Ashcraft- Nig wae Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N VG 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DDT 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Geigy Agr. Chems., Geigy Chem. Corp., N.Y.C. 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St Louis, Mo. 


DIAZINON 
Geigy Agr. Chems. Geigy Chem. Corp., N.Y.C 


DIELDRIN 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


DILUENTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


DRUMS—STEEL 
Vulcan Steel Container Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


DUST CONTROL 
Johnson-March, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ELEVATORS 
Blue Meng Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
Kan 
Link- Belt ‘Co., Chicago, III. 


St«dman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 


ENDRIN 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, Il. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
ta Sw Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
ans. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZER—Liquid 
Clover Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FERTILIZER—MIXED 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Co., div. of W. R. Grace & Cu 
Baltimore, Md. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, I] 


FILLERS 
Bradley & Baker, N Y. C. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 


Ashcrait-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. iss 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FULLER’S EARTH 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FUNGICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
GIBBERELLIC ACID 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Merck & Co., Rahway. N. J. 


HEPTACHLOR 
Velsicol Chemical Corp.. Chicago, II. 
HERBICIDES 


American Cyanamid Co., New York City 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles 
California 

Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo 


HOPPERS & SPOUTS 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
KAOLIN 

Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSECT REPELLENT 
Glenn Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


INSECTICIDES 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Geigy Agr. Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. Corp., 
N.Y, € 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash., Tacoma, 


Wash. 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, Il. 


IRON CHELATES 
Geigy Agr. Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Corp., N.Y.C 


IRON SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
LABORATORY SERVICES 


Wisc. Alumni Research Foundation, 
Jise. 


Madison 


LEAD ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N.Y.C. 


LIMESTONE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N.Y.C. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Finlay, Ohio 


MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind, 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Acidulating 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
a Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
ans. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa, 


Finco Inc., North Aurora, Ill. 
Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
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MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Blue Valley Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
Kans. 

Clark Equipt. Co., Construction Mach. Div., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 

Finco Inc., North Aurora, III. 

Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, 
aio. 

Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ill. 

Joy Mfg. Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora Ind. 

Stephen-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, II. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

Tractomotive Corp., Deerfield, Ill. 


MACHINER Y— Mixing and Blending 
Blue Valley Equipt. Mtg & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
ans. 
Gruendler Crusher and Puiverizer Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y— Mixing, Screening and Bagging 


Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y— Power Transmission 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY 
Superphosphate Manufacturing 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MALATHION 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 


MANGANESE SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


MANURE SALTS 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 


METHOXYCHLOR 
Geigy Agr. Div. Geigy Chem. Corp: 
fy om 
MINOR ELEMENTS 
Geigy Agr. Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. Corp., 
N.Y.C 


Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Blue Valley Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., 
ans. 
Rapids Machinery Co., Marion, Iowa 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


Topeka. 


NITRATE OF SODA 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C 
American Agricultural C y mical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlat ita, Ga 
Bradley & Baker, N. iS. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp . Chicago, II!. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Escambia Chem. Corp. . Pensacola, Fla. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Sinclair Chemicals, Chicago, Ill 
Sohio Chemical Co., 


NITROGEN MATERIALS—Organic 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Eo 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Il. 
— Frank R., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., P hiladelphia, Pa. 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, IIl. 


PAILS--STEEL 
Vulcan Steel Container Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
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PARATHION 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. && 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Allied Chemical = Dye Corp., General Chemical 
Div., N. Y. 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Blue Valley Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
Kans. 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston Mass. 


POTASH—Muriate 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 
—- -Wilkinson Co., (Duval Potash) Atlanta, 


Bonneville, Ltd., Salt a City, Utah 
Bradley & Baker, N. is 

Duval Sulphur & Raa Co., Houston, Tex. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
National Potash Co., N. Y. 

Potash Co. of America, WwW ashington, LM 
Southwest Potash Corp., New York City 

United States Potash Co., N. Y. C. 


POTASH— Sulfate 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 

Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYROPHYLLITE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Baggers 
Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, O. 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
SCREENS 
Blue Valley Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
Kans 


Finco Inc., North Aurora, III. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SCRUBBERS 
Johnson-March, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLVENTS 
Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
SHOVEL LOADERS 
Clark Equipt. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ill. 
Tractomotive Corp., Deerfield, Ill. 


SLUDGE 
H. J. Baker & Bro., New York City 
SOILTEST EQUIPMENT 
The Edwards Laboratory, Norwalk, O. 
SPRAYERS 
Finco, Inc., N. Aurora, III. 


SPRAYS 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Ill. 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


SPREADERS, TRUCK 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill, 


STORAGE TANKS 
Cole, R. D., Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 


SULFATE OF AMMONIA 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C. 
American Agricultural Chemcal Co., , a om 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. 


SULFATE OF POTASH—MAGNESIA 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Il, 


SULFUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFUR—Dusting & Spraying 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Div., Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla. 


SULFURIC ACID 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. General Chemical 
a he ot 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Davison Chemical Co., div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Davison Chemical Co., Div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALC 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TANKAGE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 


TANKS—NH3 and Liquid N 
Cole, R. D., Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga. 


TOXAPHENE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TRUCKS—SPREADER 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


UREA & UREA PRODUCTS 


Allied Chemioal & Dye a a Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. 

Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla, 
Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, oO. 


UREA-FORM 
—T Agricultural Chemicals, Woonsocket, 
oe 


VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZINC SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Quantity 
Quality 
Service 


We offer the following materials tailored to 
the needs of the fertilizer industry: 


New 60% Standard Muriate 
New 60% Special Granular Muriate 


New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Chemical Muriate—99.99 KCI minimun 


Sulphate of Potash 


Telegraph, telex, phone or write 
in regard to your requirements. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office .. . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, III. 
Southern Sales Office . .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








Des Moines, lo 
Jackson, Miss. 


Columbus, Ohio 











